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| Appropriately the Festival film is a FAMILY PORTRAIT... (See Page 6) 


Showing of the Moody Institute of 


HOW BELL & HOWELL SERVES 
MOODY INSTITUTE FILM PROGRAM 


...Clear across the world! 


The Moody Bible Institute is one of the most far-reaching 
religious institutions in the world. In the course of its 
tremendous program, Moody has produced some of the 
finest science-religious films in the world. 

To show their films . . . to give their films the quality 
showing they deserve . . . Moody film men use Bell & 
Howell Filmosound Projectors exclusively! And in 6 
years of operation, involving over some 27,000 separate 
showings, there were no cancelled bookings because of 
projection failure. 


Guaranteed for life. During life of the product, any defects in work- 
manship or material will be remedied free (except transportation). 


Bell & Howell 


You buy for life 
when you buy... 


Science Film, “Voice of the Deep” to employees of the A. B. Dick Company 
by Moody Institute Film Man Eugene Mancini. Moody films are available for public or private showing. rR 


Single-Case Filmosound. Built to 
highest standards for theater 
quality 16mm sound or silent 
movies. Brilliant, flicker-free 
pictures. Runs film backwards 
as well as forward, stops for still 
pictures. Natural, flutterless 
sound at any volume level. With 
built-in six-inch speaker, or 
larger, separate speakers. 


| Free booklet helps you coordinate films in your 
4 educational program. (Clip and send today.) 

| Bell & Howell, 7172 McCormick Road, Chicago 45 
t Please send me: 

: 0 “Teaching Eternal Truths,” your free 
1 booklet about religious film programs 
C Information on Moody Institute of Science Films 
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Editorially Speaking 


FESTIVAL OF BRITAIN 


May 3-September 30, 1951 


I’ 1851 Queen Victoria opened the first of the great exhibi- 
tions the past 100 years have witnessed. Held in the famous 
Crystal Palace which revolutionized constructional engineering, 
its story is told in a fascinating Commemorative Album pre- 
pared by the Victoria and Albert Museum and available in 
this country from British Information Services. Worthy a 
place in the school library, it provides an unusually intimate 
picture of Britain then, in the line cut illustrations of the day 
and in excerpts from Queen Victoria’s private diary. 


On the subject of Sheffield ware the Queen wrote: “There 
were ‘Bowie’ knives in profusion made entirely for Americans.” 
Shown the then new McCormick reaper she declared: “In 
agriculture it appears that the machine will be as important 
as the spinning-jenny and power-loom in manufacture.” The 
telegraph was “a wonderful thing,” electroplating (just intro- 
duced) came in for praise too, and “some curious American 
locks, very extraordinary.” The world film future too seems 
to have been foreshadowed by a remarkable lens maker from 
Belgium, and by the “inexplicable magic” of lantern tricks. 


The Great Exhibition’s creators were far-sighted men who 
looked forward to a world in which the advances of science 
and art would uplift civilization to enduring peace and pros- 
perity. But since then, as H.M. King George VI pointed out 
in opening the Festival on May 3: “Peace has not endured. 
and much of the wealth which our forebears created has been 
dissipated in fire and slaughter . . . Now a new burden has 
fallen upon the nation, and dark clouds still overhang the 
whole world. Yet this is no time for despondency; for I see 
this Festival as a symbol of Britain’s abiding courage and 
vitality. . . . We have not proved unworthy of our past and 
we can do better in the years ahead.” 


The idea of a national exhibition in which Britain could 
take stock of her past and gear herself for the years ahead 
was suggested at the end of World War II by Gerald Barry, 
then editor of the News-Chronicle, a leading British news- 
paper. Sir Gerald (as he is now) has seen his idea come to 
fruition in the shape of the Festival of Britain, in which the 
British have gathered together — not only in London but 
throughout England, Seotland, Wales and Northern Ireland — 
a record of their national character and history. At a time 
when the peoples of many nations are living behind a veil 
of secrecy and fear, Britain has opened her doorways wide to 
visitors; and when the five months of the Festival itself are 
passed, their record preserved on film will be available world- 
wide through British Information Services, equivalent to our 
U. S. Information Service offices in the British Commonwealth 
and other countries around the globe. 


‘The U. S. and Britain speak the same language, share the 
same ideals of democracy and freedom. If they and freedom 
are to survive, their peoples and governments must learn to 
get along together. It is thus in the cause of world peace and 
survival that Film News is devoting this issue to the Festival 
of Britain, with the hope (in the words of Britain’s King) 
“that by God’s good grace the vast range of modern knowl- 
edge which is here shown may be turned from destructive to 
peaceful ends, so that all peoples, as this century goes on, 
may be lifted to greater happiness.” 


ROHAMA LEE, Editor 
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FORUM FILMS 


Takes pleasure in announcing its 


release of 


Award Winner in 
1951 Cleveland Film Festival 


A wanton murder throws a photo- 
grapher-reporter team into a na- 
tion-wide fact finding investigation. 
Their starting point: the four essen- 
tial rights spelled out by the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Civil Rights: 


@ SAFETY AND SECURITY OF PERSON 
@ CITIZENSHIP AND ITS PRACTICES 


@ FREEDOM OF CONSCIENCE AND 
EXPRESSION 


@ EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY 


Pursuing their assignment, they 
crisscross the country, bringing to 
light typical examples of infringe- 
ment of rights, but not neglecting 
the good work being done. 


With the story assignment over, 
the film ends, but the story of civil 
rights is never finished . . . a chal- 
lenge to all Americans in an area 
critical to America’s greatness. 


Produced by: 
Civil Rights Film Association 
16mm, Black and White, Sound 
3 reels . . . $80.00 


Distributed by: 
The March of Time 
Forum Films 
369 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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FILMS IN 
THE FESTIVAL— 


The 


By JOHN HUNTLEY 
British Film Academy 


HE story of British film production 

is too full a one to be told through a 
single exhibit, or on the screen of a single 
cinema. For this reason the British Film 
Institute, constituent body responsible for 
organizing the Festival’s film side, has 
worked closely with all branches of the in- 
dustry to secure the widest possible show- 
ing of outstanding British films, both the- 
atrical and documentary, throughout the 
country. 

Special film weeks organized by exhibi- 
tors in most of the main centres are show- 
ing new and outstanding features to be 
released this year, among them THE MAGIC 
Box (special for the Festival); AN OvT- 
CAST OF THE ISLANDS, TALES OF HOFFMAN, 
HOTEL SAHARA, THE LAVENDER HILL 
and others, A dozen or more documentary 
films made by commercial and other organi- 
zations on invitation by the Festival, are 
receiving their world premieres in the Tele- 
cinema in the main South Bank Exhibition 
(London). 

Austerity has been with the British a 
long while. Perhaps the results are not en- 
tirely bad. Improvisation keeps people on 
their toes. The Telecinema might be called 
a triumph of austerity, for its design is 
simple yet unconventional, its lines striking 
though severe. Seating about 400 people, if 
has the intimate atmosphere of a news 
theater, and plays to capacity houses nine 
times a day at about $1 per person. 

For their cash, audiences see a demon- 
stration of large-screen television and a 
selection of stereoscopic-stereophonic short 
films. For most people there is no differ- 
ence between the television and motion pic- 
tures. Both are bright, and the familiar 
‘‘lines’’ of British TV cannot be detected 
on the big screen. The specially designed 
and built projector—wheeled to one side 
during film projection—produces pictures up 
to 21 feet in width. 

It is not generally known in the U. S. 
that the British had regular television 
broadeasting as early as 1931, and that they 
have had steady programs on modern 
cathode-ray tube equipment since 1936. 
Cinema television is therefore a subject 
they have studied for some considerable 
time. 


The stereo-movies consist of short films 
made by a British Commonwealth team in- 


cluding Norman MeLaren and Jack Ralph 
(Canadians), Louis Applebaum (American, 
with the National Film Board of Canada), 
and Raymond Spottiswoode (Britain). Me- 


Laren’s contribution includes two of his 
famous ‘‘abstract’’ films, AROUND IS 
AROUND and Now Is THE TIME, Louis 


Applebaum wrote the music for the former 
—a special score designed for stereophonic 
recording. Both picture and sound track 
for Now Is THE TIME are hand-drawn 
stereoscopically and stereophonically on film 
by McLaren, and this subject provides what 
might be called the ultimate development 
of the McLaren technique, already known 
to American audiences through such of his 
former creations as BEGONE DULL CARE and 
FIppLE-DE-DEE. Stereoscopic vision here 
makes a positive contribution to the motion 
picture art. 

The remainder of the experimental pro- 
gram consists of interest shorts on such 
subjects as the Thames and the zoo. While 
they display the possibilities of the three- 
dimensional technique, it will be interesting 
to see what a director like Hitchcock would 
do with it. 


Many who came to the Telecinema hoped 
to see a true stereoscopic screen which could 
be viewed without artificial aids to vision. 
The system used at the Telecinema is 
founded on two standard projectors throw- 
ing synchronous left and right eye pictures 
on the same screen, These are viewed 
through polaroid glasses. When or whether 
stereo films will take over, as the ‘‘talkies’’ 
did in 1926-27, is still an interesting con- 
jecture. 

At one of the London theatres British 
documentaries are being shown continuously. 
Among new productions being premiered at 
the Telecinema itself are Basil Wright’s 
WATERS OF TIME, Maurice Harvey’s VOICES 
UNDER THE SEA, Paul Dickson’s DAVID 
about a Welshman, and Humphrey Jen- 
ning’s FAMILY PORTRAIT.* 


* See page 6, this issue. 
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FILM FESTIVAL 


By KURTZ MYERS 


Chief of the Detroit Public Library’s Audio-Visual Department since its 
inception in March 1947 ... member of the Audio-Visual Board of the American 


Library Association . . 


FILM-MINDED tourist fortunate 

enough to be in Edinburgh in the 
last weeks of August and the first weeks 
of September; and who is sufficently in- 
different to other arts to turn his back 
on the many attractions of the concurrent 
music and drama festival, there is a rich 
cinematic mine to work. In the course of 
40 scheduled programs he could, have 
viewed nearly 200 films, in the generally 
serious tradition of the documentary. 
Actually the tourist makes a very small 
contribution to the success and the unique 
quality of the international film festival 
at Edinburgh. Capacity overflow 
crowds are not testimonials to the enter- 
prise of Cook’s or the American Express, 
but rather to the widespread interest in 
the film, as a medium and in film-making, 
developed in Britain over a period of 
years. Queues in Britain are a fact of 
life which Americans quickly accept; but 
queues waiting for admittance to pro- 
grams of documentary films are a 
phenomenon worth pondering. 


There are other international 
festivals; at least a half dozen major ones 
are proferred to the Continental tourists. 
But these other festivals rely heavily on 
feature films, on the attendance of film 
celebrities, and on the pleasantness of the 
resort town life which goes on about them. 
Edinburgh operates in, and creates, a dif- 
ferent climate. It limits its seope to film 
which can be encompassed by three quali- 
fying words—realist, documentary, experi- 
mental. It is governed by a policy of film 
selection and a tradition of film apprecia- 
tion which is mature and serious. In- 
formed audiences are as much a part of 


. collaborates on music and moving picture indices. 


its distinction as are the films themselves 
and the intelligent administration. 

Compared with Edinburgh the Con- 
tinental festivals, with their overtones of 
tourisme and chi-chi, seem almost irre- 
verent. Even at Venice where during the 
first ten days only non-theatrical films are 
shown, this contrast is felt. The Venice 
authorities obviously strive for interna- 
tional representation, and films of quality 
there were at Venice in 1950. But to one 
viewer at least it seemed at times that 
that they had slipped in by accident. The 
Italian festival operates under the further 
handicap of too pleasurable a_ setting. 
Yards away are the beach and the casino. 
Edinburgh, with a raw wind blowing, or 
a Scottish Sunday setting in, is undoubt- 
edly the more suitable setting for the 
contemplation of films “in the realist 
tradition.” 


i advantages of attending interna- 
tional film festivals would seem to be 
three. First, there is the chance to view 
films of many types, to get an overview 
of world film production. In the second 
place there is the opportunity to meet 
other film enthusiasts, producers and con- 
sumers, At Edinburgh this is managed very 
well through the club facilities of Film 
House. Finally, there is the opportunity 
to compare national styles in film making, 
and to indulge in the kind of speculation 
about cultural patterns which was encour- 
aged last year at Edinburgh by the pres- 
entation of all-Danish and all-French pro- 
grams, and the appearance of Our INpIA, 
an evening-long saga of India’s past and 
present, incorporating a wealth-of Indian 
and Western concepts. 


res in the overall Festival of Britain program this year is the annual International Festival 
of Music and Drama, of which an important aspect is the Edinburgh Film Festival, an official 


undertaking without U. S. parallel. . . . Last year 28 nations and the United Nations participated. 


Of 20 U. S. Government entries, 15 were accepted for showing. Other U. S. producers showed 11 
films. Showing constitutes selection. Awards are scrolls. Selection is by committees, |serving on a 
voluntary basis, drawn from the membership of the 22-year-old Edinburgh Film Guild, the Scottish Film 
Council and the Scottish Educational Association. (See also in “Ideas on Film,” Funk & Wagnalls, publ.) 


Summer 1951 


The Royal Scots Guards Pipe Band leads the open- 

ing procession past Holyrood Palace, official resi- 

dence in Scctland of the Royal Family. (From 
THIS IS BRITAIN, No. 20). 


Generalizations seem inevitable. One 
sees patterns of film-making developed in 
Britain being taken up elsewhere—in Den- 
mark, on the Gold Coast, in Malaya. One 
becomes aware of the infatuation of the 
Italians for nocturnal studies of their 
cities and for the voleanie islands (the 
films shown at Edinburgh preceded, and 
inspired, the Bergman and Magnani 
opera). One is immensely attracted by the 
lyric, humorous feeling for the countryside 
revealed in the Danish films. One cannot 
forget the wit and polish and individuality 
of such French films as Les CHARMES DE 
L’EXISTENCE, Parts PLEDN CIEL, and the 
uproarious TRANSPORTS URBarns which 
lampoons the documentary approach as 
well as the Versailles tramway system. 

These special qualities are the more evi- 
dent when one can observe identical sub- 
ject matter treated by film makers of dif- 
ferent countries. A number of such com- 
parisons were possible at Edinburgh this 
past year. Two of the longer films dealt 
with the prison life of soldiers during 
World War II. Britain’s entry, THE 
WoopeN Horse, was accorded the honor 
of opening the festival, an honor which in 
the previous three years had been accorded 
to FARREBIQUE, LOUISIANA STORY and BER- 
LINER BALLADE. Subsequently THE RED 
FLOWER, a major effort of the seven-year 
old Yugoslavian film industry, was offered. 
The British picture was criticized for 
slighting the psychological factors and 
concentrating on the drama of the escape; 
the Yugoslavs were taken to task for try- 
ing to tell so many stories of divided loyal- 
ties, although the considerable technical 
achievement of the film was recognized. 

Another marked contrast was afforded 
by two films on the rehabilitation of vet- 
erans, both intended to prepare civilian 
audiences for the adjustments which must 
oceur when men finally leave the hospital. 
The American film TIME OvT is a direct 
assault on the emotions, with a frank use 
of stream-of-consciousness narration, of 
trickling tears, and of vibrato strings. Its 
British counterpart, “Tur UNDEFEATED,” 
stacks audience sympathy in favor of the 
central figure just as much as the Ameri- 
ean film. But how much greater is the 
final impression deriving from its indiree- 
tion and understatement! 


(Continued on page 10) 
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PREVIEWS 


By ROHAMA LEE 


Alien Orders 


HAT is going on in Malaya today 

is no mere colonial skirmish but 
a war in depth, against militant Com- 
munists armed with alien guns and alien 
orders. Their plan is the destruction of 
Malaya, source of half the world’s rub- 
ber and one-third the world’s tin. Mines 
have become fortresses, plantations are 
guarded, More than 30,000 British troops, 
already on the scene, are reinforced with 
civic militia. During “anti-bandit” month 
500,000 Malayans volunteered. First the 
war must be won. . . . But preparations 
are made meanwhile for resolution of 
the commercial rivalries of Malaya’s three 
separate racial groups. “Work must go 
on, exports continue, till the day Malaya 
will no longer be afraid of the shot in 
the street or a knife in the darkness.” — 
This is an absorbing as well as important 
film, with fine dramatic quality in music, 
scene and jungle sound effects. (B&w; 
10 mins.) 


Its A Small World 


RITISH producers do unusually well 
with films about children. This one, 
made for Britain’s Ministry of Education, 
is another excellent contribution in the 


e THE FESTIVAL FILM e 


Family P ortrail 


HE theme of FAmity Portrait, as 

of the Festival itself, is Britain's 
contribution to civilization. The resultant 
kaleidoscopic presentation points out that 
certain deeply rooted characteristics and 
traditions are as alive today as in the 
past, and adapting themselves to chang- 
ing conditions. 


Perhaps the official film of the Festival 
might better have been less esoteric, for 
general consumption. FAMILY PorTRAIT is 
intellectual, scholarly, exhaustive. But it 
is still an exceptionally important film 
for several reasons — not least, that it 
is the last creation of one of Britain’s 
great documentarians, Humphrey Jen- 
nings who, shortly after completion of 
this picture, was killed while making an- 
other in Greece. 


Those who were personally acquainted 
with Jennings speak of his brilliant intel- 
lect, passion for research, remarkable 
powers of vision, and intense drive to 
create. “Strange,” says Dilys Powell, “to 
think that Jennings, a poet and a Sur- 
realist painter, an individual artist in a 
movement without rules, should have 
chosen to join the British documentary 
group, where personal fancy must be sub- 
ject to social needs.” Perhaps in this 
very statement, however, is the key not 
simply to the inexplicable appeal of this 
searching, questioning film, but to the 
character of the Briton, strange mixture 
of the romantic and scientific, of pagean- 
try and quiet living, of poetry and prose, 
of activity and repose. That Humphrey 
Jennings worked as a British artist de- 
sirous of serving the inner needs of his 


people is attested by such remarkable 
films as Diary For Timotuy, DEFEATED 
PEOPLE, Fires WERE STARTED, LONDON 
Can Take It, THE CUMBERLAND STORY. 
Finally, there is Famity Porrrait, the 
expression of a Britain undefeated but 
impoverished, courageously trying new 
values, taking stock in an endeavor to con- 
vince the world not so much as the self 
that, despite a somewhat anomalous pres- 


ent, a future — different perhaps but 
not inglorious — is still possible, even 
deserved. 


That Britain’s past has been significant 
for world civilization, no one after seeing 
this film can doubt. Presentation of this 
past against an international as well as 
national backdrop, and a spiritual ap- 
proach to patriotism, make for a world 
family portrait. Already translated into 
French and Spanish and requested in 
other languages, it probably will be more 
widely viewed than any British documen- 
tary, though it presupposes greater fa- 
miliarity with British history than is eur- 
rent even, we think, in countries where 
this subject is studied more fully than in 
the U. S. This does not mean that Fam- 
ILY Porrrart holds less interest for U. S. 
audiences. It is a “must” for those con- 
cerned with the film as an art medium. 
Despite an overlong sequence on radar 
and a strong reliance on the spoken word, 
it is full of cinematic magic. Educational 
institutions from senior high school, and 
groups of all kinds, will find it both re- 
vealing and provocative. It is however 
a film which needs to be seen more than 
once for proper appreciation. (B&w; 25 
mins. ) 


area of understanding youngsters. It is 
further notworthy for its warm, human 
symbollism; its interpretive music; and 
complete absence of the spoken word. 
Diary of a day in a nursery school, it 
shows us staff members from time to 
time, but pictorial accent is on the chil- 
dren (2 to 6 years old), and hidden 
cameras “stand in” for parents who wish 
they might be present invisibly to see 
what happens when they are away. What 
this film shows them is reassuring, often 
amusing, instructive throughout. 

We must say that, if all nursery schools 
in Britain are so well housed, equipped, 
and have such opportunities for outdoor 


activity as this one (St. Leonard’s, in 
the heart of London), then fortunate in- 
deed the British child. We wondered also 
if British children never squabble, pull 
hair, grab toys, have tantrums, or pre- 
sent behavior problems. of any kind. But 
perhaps this film is deliberately couched 
in uncomplicated terms as a sort of 
primer on which further learning can be 
based. In this connection we wished that 
the camera would stop longer on some 
things. . . . But these are professional 
points of criticism. A Worip 
will delight general audiences; and chil- 
dren of this same age enjoy it tremend- 
ously. (B&w; 40 mins.) 
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ORLD Wars I and II left over 

a million people — one out of 
every 40 in the British Isles — “with a 
legacy of pain and insecurity.” It is to 
explain the responsibility of the Minis- 
try of Pensions for such citizens that 
THE UNDEFEATED was produced. Spe- 
cifically, this film’s title refers to Joe 
Anderson, legless veteran, marvelously 
portrayed by Gerd Pearson, Parachute 
Regiment. 

Tue UNDEFEATED has been interestingly 
compared in Sight and Sound (British 
Film Institute publication) to Holly- 
wood’s THE MEN. We think comparison 
with the U. S. Army’s Academy Award 
Winner about paraplegics (Towarps 
DEPENDENCE) might have been even more 
apropos, for similarities and differences in 
U. S. and British approach to the prob- 
lem and cinematic treatment of it. Be 
that as it may: In the British Film 


Day 


Academy (U.S.) 
Award Winner 


HE story of this film is simple. It 

concerns the building of a maternity 
home by the initiative and efforts of 
Udi’s own people. The Nigerian Govern- 
ment cooperated, the British District Of- 
ficer of Udi Division plays his real-life 
role, and the resultant picture, produced 
for the Colonial Office, informs the public, 
British and otherwise, of Britain’s pres- 
ent enlightened colonial policy. That 
DaysreaAK In took highest honors 
last year in open competition with U. S. 


Winner: 
British Film Academy Award 


THE 
UNDEFEATED 


Academy winner, Joe’s story — though 
favored — is just the thread on which 
facts concerning the overall operation of 
the Ministry of Pensions are strung to- 
gether. His story stops, for example, 
while necessary information is conveyed 
—as in the record room sequence. Other 
such over-long digressions, plus an un- 
necessarily slow start, make for some 
choppiness. But a new high is set in 
sensitive, subtle character drama when 
Joe — and his wife too — are on sereen. 

Welfare office workers should see this 
film to remind them that the paper work 
they do concerns people and human rela- 
tions. Mental as well as physical health 
practitioners and social service represen- 
tatives will find it contains much for them. 
For church and group use it earries an 
inspirational message, not simply of 


courage but of dignity in acceptance. 
(B&w; 40 mins.) 


and other feature length documentaries is 
tribute to the moving manner in which its 
simple story is told, and to the quality 
of the African men and women who re- 
lived it for the camera. African musie, 
unobtrusively introduced but arresting, in- 
tensifies mood and heightens suspense. 
Patriarchs and toddlers learning English 
side by side in an outdoor school is a 
particularly interesting sequence for 
teachers. (B&w; 45 mins.) 


XCLUSIVE distributor THE UNDEFEATED: Brandon Films Ine., 200 
W. 57th St., N. ¥. 19. Others, for rent or sale, from British Information 
Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20, or regional offices. 
To be reviewed in our next: SCIENCE IN THE ORCHESTRA, a truly 
unusual film; STRUGGLE FOR OIL, timely; DANCING FLEECE, ballet in 
color; CARIBBEAN, delightful calypso. 


EC A FILMS 


(Economic Cooperation Administration) 


. showing clearly the vital part the 
people th Ives have taken in Marshall 
Plan countries, to bring about the recovery 


of their own nations. 


. documenting the reconstruction pro- 
gram of the Near and Far East, and of 
Western Europe. 
— Complete list of titles on request — 
U. S. DISTRIBUTOR: 


A. F. FILMS, Ine. 


1600 Broadway, New York 19 


Coming this fall... 
FIVE NEW 
color films on 


CHINESE ART 


made from the superb 
collection of a dozen leading 
American museums & collectors 
. . BRONZE 
CERAMICS 
PAINTING 
SCULPTURE, ETC... . 
2” x 2” slides & filmstrips on 
great art objects of CHINA 
free catalog from 
CHINA FILM ENTERPRISES 
of America, Inc. 
165 W. 46 St., N.Y. 19, N.Y. Dept. FN 
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From The Collection Of 


A. FILMS, Ine. 


BALZAC 
JOHN MARIN 
HENRY MOORE 

GRANDMA MOSES 
LINCOLN SPEAKS 
AT GETTYSBURG 


1600 BROADWAY 
New York 19, N. Y. 


w ’ : 
\ 
S 
To 
Aa: 


Films from Britain 


Does It Matter What You Think? BIS 


History of Writing EBF 


BIS—Distributed by British Information Services. 
EBF—Exclusive distributor, Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films, Inc. Distributor for CHILDREN ON 
TRIAL (not pictured) is International Film Bureau, Inc. 


CLASSROOMS: 
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INTRODUCTION 


HE use of the motion picture in 

teaching has had a phenomenal devel- 
opment during the past several years. 
This has posed the problem of how the 
usefulness of the film in teaching may be 
increased. There is little doubt among 
educators that these new tools can greatly 
increase teaching effectiveness. But the 
analysis of how and why they should be 
used needs more explicit statement. This 
is particularly true of the film from an- 
other country. 

It is a basic principle that films or other 
audio-visual materials should never be 
used unless there is some specific teaching 
purpose not possible of achievement in 
maximum effect without them. We have 
therefore asked several teachers who are 
subject specialists to give us an account 
of British Information Services films in 
their classrooms for this Festival of Brit- 
ain issue, 

These teachers were invited to tell us 
why and how they have used BIS films, 
and what specific purpose they wanted to 
achieve which they felt they could not 
achieve without them. Thus each article 
in this symposium is a case study of one 
or more BIS subjects which came readily 
to mind, There are many other films pro- 
duced by BIS and other organizations 
which will receive this kind of analysis in 
a continuing Film News project. Teachers 
will undoubtedly want to suggest other 
approaches to the use of these and other 
films in the classroom. We look forward 
to their sharing their thinking with us. 

Without exception, the articles in this 
first symposium indicate that the film is 
not a self-teacher, that it can never re- 
place the teacher. In each case, the film 
is diseussed and followed up in the con- 
duct of a class, in much the same way 
that a chapter in a text or other books is 
used. Indeed, the discussion around the 
film may be said to be more important 
than the showing. Another interesting 
point confirmed by these articles is, that 
although the film is a relatively new edu- 
cational device, a number of outstanding 
productions have already established them- 
selves as “landmarks,” or “classies.” By 
one name or another, these are the films 
which teachers have used over and over 
again, because they make possible greatly 
improved instruction in specifie subjects. 

The British-made Near Home, CuHIL- 
DREN LEARNING BY EXPERIENCE and CHIL- 
DREN GrowinG Up Orner PEOPLE, 
reported on in the present symposium, are 
such landmarks, or classies. DAYBREAK IN 
Upr, winner of an Academy of Motion 
Picture Arts and Sciences’ “Oscar” and 


EMIL GREENBERG 


just released in 16mm, will be another 
among these. Let us then take a quick look 
at NEAR HoME as representative of a body 
of film which is already large, and growing 
larger. 


NEAR HoME should probably be used in 
any course in “School and Community.” 
This is because—as Dr. Smiley tells us 
in her report—its basic premises are the 
effectiveness of pupil activity in learning, 
and the practicability of an educational 
philosophy which stresses the integral re- 
lationship of the school to society. Dr. 
Smiley tells us further, that the visual 
presentation of real life situations em- 
bodying these principles endow such 
abstractions “with the reality that is 
essential if the gap between principle and 
practice is to be bridged.” This compelling 
reason is reiterated in the various reports 
of the symposium. 


Another basic principle underlying the 
use of the teaching film and which the en- 
suing articles illustrate, is the classroom 
economy of time which may be achieved. 
Each shows how effectively a protracted, 
developmental process can be syncopated 
by the film in a 20 or 30-minute presenta- 


tion. In the CHILDREN films and NEAR 
Home, the insights which could be 


achieved only after many successive class- 
room observations emerge after single 
showings of these relatively brief pictures 
(though this does presuppose creating 
class readiness for the film, through ade- 
quate preparation). Another example of 
how the teaching film effects economy of 
time is given us by Professor Sanders, who 
reports that members of his department 
were agreed that INSTRUMENTS OF THE 
ORCHESTRA made it possible to solve prob- 
lems in one class period that had otherwise 
required three such periods. 


Children Growing Up With Other People — 
United World Films, Inc. 


= ~ 
k 
English Criminal Justice BIS 
>. 
4 
Steps of the Bailet EBF 


by 


CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 


HE British film CHrpREN oN TRIAL 

is one of the finest films available 
for use in teacher education programs. 
By means of it, the effect of social and 
psychological forces on adolescents can be 
shown vividly and concretely. It provides 
a substantial and realistic basis for class 
discussion of such environmental factors 
as poverty, slums, lack of reereational 
facilities, undesirable associates, and fam- 
ily life both broken and malfunctioning. 
As it unfolds critical periods in the lives 
of three young ‘“delinquents’—two boys 
and a girl—the dramatie impact of this 
film is much greater than any verbal 
account or massing of statisties ean 
achieve. In addition, the functioning of 
various social institutions—the children’s 
court, the correctional institution, the 
welfare agency—is clearly portrayed; and 
understanding of the work of these agen- 
cies is realized through the personalities 
of the workers themselves, rather than 
from an impersonal and verbal deseription. 


The Department of Edueation of 
Queens College has used this film in two 
professional courses. The introductory 
course in education consists of a series of 
guided visits to various types of schools: 
elementary, secondary, adult, special; as 
well as to related educational institutions 
such as settlement houses. But cireum- 
stances make the visiting of a correctional 
school difficult. Even if it were possible, 
however, for all of our students to visit 
one of these institutions, CHILDREN ON 
TRIAL would still be an integral part of 
the program, for it achieves in human 
terms what two or three hours of visiting 
could never hope to accomplish. 

The use of the film in this course is 
necessarily cursory. Prior to viewing it a 
diseussion is held on the eauses of juvenile 
delinquency and these are briefly analyzed 
for their sociological and psychological 
implieations. Discussion goes on to the 
role of the school and the teacher in meet- 
ing the problem, and ideas are assembled 
on the blackboard. The film then becomes 
a test of student concepts. After it, dis- 
cussion is continued, on the human rela- 
tionships depicted, the “approved school” 
and its teachers, the film as a whole. Some 
of the students are highly critical of the 
relatively little attention given to the 
reconstruction of the home and neighbor- 
hood situations. Others feel that the re- 
formations are to facile. These objections 
offer additional opportunities for fruitful 
diseussion. After all the objections are 
stated, however, agreement is almost unan- 
imous that the story is essentially credible, 
and that the school has an important 
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part in society’s efforts to meet this 
social problem. 

In the graduate course (“School and 
Community”), much the same approach 
is used, but with checks made to ascertain 
first whether or not any of the students 
have seen the film already. Thus far, 
repetition has been avoided, though it is 
quite likely that a second showing three 
years after the first could be easily jus- 
tified. The setting is quite different for 
graduate students, however. Their back- 
grounds in sociological and psychological 
studies, and their classroom experiences, 
have given them more profound insight 
into the behavior problems of young 
people. For them, CHILDREN ON TRIAL 
can be related to interpretation of such 
studies as the recent investigation of the 
Gluecks, Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency. 
The Gluecks have been especially con- 
cerned with the contrast in interpersonal 
relationships of delinquents and non- 
delinquents. CHILDREN ON TRIAL human- 
izes their statisties and packs an emotional 
wallop which scientific investigations can 
seldom achieve. 

An important place in a teacher educa- 
tion program has been earned by CHIL- 
DREN ON TRIAL. It poses sociological and 
psychological problems; it depicts social 
institutions in action; it highlights a 
school program. But most important of 
all, it shows you Fred, Walter, Shirley. 
They are the young people in our schools. 
Teachers want to know about them. 


GUIDANCE 


ILMS are a definite part of the meth- 
odology of teacher-training courses. 
Edueators believe that visual aids have 
potentialities which will contribute to 
achieving the objectives of modern educa- 
tion. It might be valuable, however, to 
augment this professional rating with an 
evaluation made by students to whom the 
films are shown and who, in turn, will be 
expected to see visual aids in teaching 
children. Prospective teachers in four 
sections, taking courses in the “Principles 
of Elementary Education” and in “Meth- 
ods and Materials in Elementary School 
Teaching” were called upon to evaluate 
two educational films. A fuller report of 
methods, questions, reactions is available. 
What follows here is a necessarily brief 
synthesis. 
The content of the films chosen was re- 
lated closely to that of the courses. One, 
CHILDREN LEARNING By EXPERIENCE 


@ EMIL GREENBERG, Director, Instruc- 
tional Materials Center, Division of 
Teacher Education, Board of Higher 
Education of The City of New York... 
editor, Rambler Press A.-V. Teaching 
Series . . . author, Reading for Pleas- 
ure ... directed 25 educational broad- 
casts over WNBC last year. 


PARTICIPANTS 


@ DR. ROBERT W. EDGAR was Coordi- 
nator of A.-V. aids at the Horace-Mann 
Lincoln schools of Columbia University 
then came to Queen’s College, Flush- 
ing, Long Island, N. Y., where he is 
Assistant Professor of Education. 


@ W. H. GRAYSON, JR. was principal 
of an elementary school and an indus- 
trial H.S. in Charleston, S. C., then As- 
sistant to the Superintendent in charge 
of negro public schools there. He has 
instructed in extension schools for ele- 
mentary teachers . . . taught at Fisk 
University . . . was Secretary and Co- 
ordinator (1946-7) of its Institute of 
Race Relations . . . then consultant at 
the Center for Human Relations, New 
York University. For the past year he 
has been with the Dept. of Education 
of Brooklyn College (N.Y.). 


@ PROF. ERWIN WILKIE BARD, as an 
expert on municipal affairs, was a 
civilian employee (1943-8) of the War 
Dept. Under AMG he was Acting 
Mayor of Berlin and Bremen. Now an 
Assoc. Prof. in the Political Science 
Dept. of Brooklyn College. 


@ DR. MARJORIE B. SMILEY—former 
Dean, Briarcliff College, Westchester 
County, N. Y., taught English and 
Counselling at N.Y.U., has been for 3 
years on the Dept. of Ed. faculty of 
Hunter College, N. Y. Her dissertation, 
to be published soon, is on Intergroup 
Education. 


@ PROF. ROBERT L. SANDERS—former 
Dean, School of Music, Indiana Univer- 
sity, is Chairman of the Music Dept., 
Brooklyn College, N. Y., a composer of 


note, a highly regarded critic. 


W. H. GRAYSON, JR. 


(British) was a sequence of situations 
where children, absorbed in their own 
affairs and unaware that a film was being 
made, are learning in their own ways. 
The second, CHILDREN Grow1nG Up WITH 
OTHER PEOPLE, also an unrehearsed story, 
presented a span of adjustment made by 
individual children in learning how to 
live with others. It showed how they 
gradually widen their interests, and re- 
acted vigorously to various conditions. It 
also presented phases in development 
toward maturity which are essential to 
understanding the problems which the 
teachers of elementary schools face. 


Before the first viewing of CHILDREN 
LEARNING By EXPERIENCE, the students 
were told of its informality and were 
asked to be on the alert for the experi- 
ences which would contribute to the 


(Continued on page 11) 
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FOR THE AMERICAN MARKET 


BRANDON FILMS 
Proudly Presents 
“Best Documentary From Any 
Source, 1950” 


THE 
UNDEFEATED 


British Film Academy Award 


And Other Fine Films Honored at Edinburgh 
and Venice International Film Festivals 
including: 


LOOKING at SCULPTURE* 


Narrated by MICHAEL REDGRAVE 


W. B. YEATS—A TRIBUTE 
MUSCLE BEACH 
AI-YE RUBENS 


* British Infomation Services Films— 
In Free Folder “‘World Prize Films” 


BRANDON FILMS INC. 
200 WEST 57th STREET 
New York 19, N. Y. 


1914 1951 


37 YEARS 


Of Continuous Service to the Motion Picture 
Industry and maintaining that high standard 
which it established over 37 years ago for — 


UNEXCELLED SERVICE 
* 


STORAGE BY REEL OR VAULT 
IN FIRE-PROOF VAULTS 
Approved by 
N. Y. Fire Dept. and N. Y. Fire Underwriters 
LOWEST INSURANCE RATES 
* 


DELIVERY and SHIPPING 
MOUNTING and INSPECTION 
* 

PROJECTION ROOMS AVAILABLE 
TWO PRIVATE THEATERS 
Air-Conditioned — Night Screening 
Ample Seating 


LLOYDS FILM STORAGE 
CORP. 
F. E. MILES, President 
Telephone: COlumbus 5-5400-1-2-3-4 
729 Seventh Avenue, New York City 


EDINBURGH FESTIVAL 


(Continued from page 5) 


The great popular success of the Edin- 
burgh festival was without question Swed- 
en’s Kon-TIx1, released in New York this 
past winter. Though almost wholly devoid 
of the photographie excellencies of other 
films shown at Edinburgh, it was superb 
evidence of the fact that unique subject 
material can triumph over crude tech- 
nique. Not for a moment does one question 
the crew’s wisdom in packing the camera 
away when things got really rough, and 
one readily accepts the use of poor still 
photos if they are needed to piece out the 
thrilling story. 

Nearly as appealing as “Kon-Tiki” was 
Disney’s IsLanp, already  well- 
known and admired at home. A dozen 
other American films were exhibited. They 
included one film several years old, 
BROTHERHOOD OF MAN, and one originally 
produced in Switzerland but subsequently 
re-edited in New York, THe Titan. Un- 
fortunately, a number were scheduled for 
the “specialized” evening showings at 
Film House (perhaps because only 16mm. 
prints were available). It is regretable 
that larger audiences could not have seen 
GRANDMA Moses and PALMouR STREET. 
Two films which did reach the larger audi- 
ences were MuSCLE BEACH, a dark-horse 
entry, and TANGLEWOOD Story, widely 
touted as the year’s outstanding American 
contribution. The first is a 10-minute satire 
on the pursuit of physical culture on 
Santa Moniea Beach (Cal.). TANGLEWOOD 
Srory suffered because too much was ex- 


Edinburgh liked GRANDMA MOSES... . 


ters as the art product of Giotto and Goya. 

Final comment must be reserved for 
La Vie CoMMENCE DEMAIN, the altogether 
original film by France’s woman director, 
Nicole Vedrés, who also directed Paris 
1900. Produced with the collaboration of 
UNESCO and the active aid of the Ameri- 
ean and British information services, this 
film was finished only two days before its 
scheduled showing on the festival’s final 
day. Reduced to its simplest elements, La 
Vie ComMMENCE DEMAIN is a series of 
interviews with half a dozen leading fig- 
ures in the intellectual life of France, each 
of whom talks about the promise tomorrow 
holds. The interviews are inter-related 
through two central characters—a young 
provincial on holiday (Jean-Pierre Au- 
mont) and a Parisian journalist (André 
Labarthe) who ridicules the younger man’s 
absorption in history. By introducing him 
to Sartre, Le Corbusier, Jean Rostand and 


U. S. Films Officially Entered—up to June 14, 1951 


THE STEPS OF AGE (Film Documents); ANIMALS UNLIMITED and CHRISTMAS IN SWEDEN (Films of 
the Nations); BEAVER VALLEY (Walt Disney, per RKO Radio Pictures, London); THE GROWING YEARS 
(Girl Scouts of the U. S. A.); SQUEAK, THE SQUIRREL (Churchill-Wexler); LAMENT )Hyperion); ELEC- 
TRICAL PROVING GROUND (Westinghouse Electric); CONEY ISLAND, U. S. A. (Valentine Sherry Inc.); 
THE THINNEST SLICE (University of Southern Calif.); THE EARTH SINGS, THREE PAINTINGS BY 
HIERONYMUS BOSCH, and BALLET BY DEGAS (Brandon); GREENTREE THOROUGHBRED (Bernard 
Livingstone Prod.); THE EMBRYOLOGY OF HUMAN BEHAVIOR (Medical Film Institute); DRUMS OF 


INDIA (per Warner Bros. Pictures Ltd., London). . . 


pected. It is a handsome picture of the 
youthful, shirt-sleeved approach to serious 
music-making at Tanglewood, dispenses 
with narration, and makes maximum use 
of its rare musical opportunities. Com- 
missioned by the State Department for its 
Overseas Information Program, it was 
apparently expected to carry a much more 
obvious ideological load than it was pre- 
pared to deliver. 

Other films worthy of comment must 
be slighted here as, the film tribute to 
W. B. Yeats; Ludwig Berger’s feature- 
length dance film; and Domenico 
p’AGosTo, a lusty, much populated presen- 
tation of Sunday at a Roman beach, sur- 
prisingly produced by Luciano Emmer, 
known as a specialist in filming such mat- 
others, this journalist sets out to eonvinee 
the provincial that the future is infinitely 
more exciting. As the authorities speak, 
their remarks are illustrated by a consid- 
erable amount of scientific footage, new 
to lay audiences. The penultimate sequence 
is an apocalytie one indicating what the 
future holds if a scientifie triumph such 


as atomie energy is misused, and the final 
sequence outlines the positive application 
of these same resources. Though somewhat 
uneven in interest, (the sections on biology 
and physics tend to overwhelm the rest) 
La Vie ComMMENCE DEMAIN, is an ex- 
ceptionally expert, original, and challeng- 
ing film. And it is gratifying to see at 
last a film which relates directly to the 
program of UNESCO, fulfilling the urgent 
plea made in Cleveland two years ago by 
Dr. Torres-Bodet for films of this kind. 

La Vie CoMMENCE DEMAIN gives hope 
too that the documentary film makers have 
not lost the sense of social responsibility 
which was once their distinguishing char- 
acteristic. At Europe’s Film Festivals in 
this past year, at least, one listened in 
vain for the questioning voice. Where once 
through film we posed social issues, we 
now document accomplishment, explain 
services, recreate creation (as in the art 
films of recent years), memorialize the 
deceased, record the experiment. May we 
hope for more challenging films—and not 
only at Edinburgh—in the coming years? 
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Symposium — 


GUIDANCE (Continued from page 9) 


healthy development of children. Together 
with the instructor they set up the group 
purposes for showing the film. After- 
wards, 41 out of the “43. students agreed 
that their group purposes had _ been 
achieved. One student expressed a com- 
monly held opinion when he remarked: 
“The picture doesn’t have anything new 
for us, but it does present a relationship 
of old ideas in a way that gives the 
prospective teacher a feeling that the 
theories he has learned, actually can be 
applied in learning situations.” The fact 
that the film stimulated critical thinking 
was shown in thought-provoking ques- 
tions raised in the follow-up discussion. 
The opinion was meanwhile expressed 
that British films of this type are more 
realistic than American; and that “the 
American teacher is confronted with a 
lack of respect for vocational training,” 
which is not so in British films. All 
remarked on the close relationship between 
the film and the block of work they had 
just completed at the time of the second 
showing. 

CHILDREN GrowinG Up With OTHER 
PEOPLE was shown only once to two even- 
ing classes composed of 38 experienced 
students, the majority of them prepared 
to work on the secondary level, but now 
working in elementary schools on tem- 
porary licenses, and taking the “Prinei- 
ples of Elementary Education” course to 
qualify for the lower level. This group 
too was briefed before the film, and 


COMMUNITY RESOURCES 


EAR HomME is a picture of education 

brought to life, through the study 
of a community. Although the community 
pictured is a small city in England, al- 
though the architecture and speech have 
a British flavor, the film is not cireum- 
seribed by its locale but has implications 
for education in any democratic com- 
munity. 


Dean Lester Anderson—formerly of the 
University of Minnesota; now Dean of 
Teacher Education, Board of Higher Edu- 
cation, N.Y.C.—orients the film for U.S. 
audiences by calling attention, in an on- 
sereen introduction, to its demonstration 
of the effectiveness of the principles of 
interest and pupil activity in learning; 
and to the practicality of a problem- 
centered, integrated curriculum related to 
society. The film itself dramatizes certain 
concepts presented in courses in educa- 
tional psychology, the philosophy of edu- 
cation, and in methods and curriculum. 


There are few teachers today who have 
not encountered these concepts in their 
reading and who have not heard them 
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correlated it and the block of the course 
afterwards. Various effects were reported. 


Thirty-one expressed themselves as in- 
terested, amused, and pleased with the 
film as a whole. It inspired four to say 
that in the future they would seek princi- 
ples and materials in everyday events and 
situations. Five saw the picture as a 
realistic treatment of normal learning 
situations. Six were impressed with the 
universality of learning conditions, and 
of the reactions made by children. Twenty- 
one gained new insights into child develop- 
ment and behavior, two felt they under- 
stood children thoroughly before viewing 
the film and therefore received no help 
from it. Only two did not want to see 
the picture again, as it was “a rehash; 
it simply serves to illustrate and to tie-up 
facts we already know.” This, however, 
was one of the reasons given by the 
majority of students (36) who wanted a 
second showing. They felt that coordina- 
tion of familiar theories and practice 
was worthwhile; also, that the span of 
experiences portrayed was too wide to be 
assimilated thoroughly through one pre- 
sentation. 


The majority of the 81 students who 
viewed these two films approved of and 
expressed their belief in them, as devices 
for aiding in the development of student 
teachers. Moreover, they advocated more 
extensive use of films in teacher-training 
programs. 


Dr. MARJORIE B. SMILEY 


expounded at length by professors of 
education. Most teachers, moreover, have 
learned to verbalize these principles with 
considerable fluency on tests and in semi- 
nar discussions. Nevertheless, the visual 
presentation of these abstractions in nat- 
ural settings, with living subjects, endows 
them with the reality that is essential if 
the gap between principle and practice 
is to be bridged. This function NEAR 
HoME accomplishes with brilliance. Subtly 
and clearly, without appearing to be con- 
trived, it makes its points in the natural 
context of an on-going teaching and learn- 
ing experience. 

Even the most painstaking verbal de- 
scription of what takes place in a learning 
experience cannot go beyond a step-by- 
step account, and cannot focus attention 
on more than one item at a time. NEAR 
Hog, exemplifies to a notable degree two 
of the major assets of the film as an 
instructional aid: the contraction of a 
sequence of events into a period of time 
encompassable in a single viewing; and 
the simultaneous presentation of the mul- 

(Continued on page 13) 


YELLOWING 
CRACKING 


with this new 


RADIANT 
/ 
Whether you now have an old faded, 
discolored wrinkled screen —or are 
considering purchasing a new modern 
screen for the first time—Radiant’s 
“Vyna-Flect” Screen Surface protects 
you against the dulling fog of discol- 
oring, fading, yellowing and dirt. 
Movies or stills stand out with unu- 
sual snap, clarity and contrast. Colors 
are clear, brilliant and true. Images 


seem to j-u-m-p out of the screen. 
Here’s why: 


A Really Improved Screen Fabric 


The new “Vyna-Flect” screen fabric is 
made by an exclusive Radiant proc- 
ess. Millions of tiny mirror-like beads 
reflect light instead of absorbing it— 
which assures you the brightest, clear- 
est pictures. This surface is mildew- 
proof and washable, so that you always 
have a perfect projection surface. 


Send for FREE BOOK 


“More Brilliant Projection” 


crammed with practical infor- 
mation on how to get the 
best projeciton under all 
conditions. At the same 
time we will send you a 
sample of the new Radiant 
**Vyna-Flect’’ screen fab- 
ric so you can see how 
much better your pictures 
look on this miracle 
fabric. Radiont Mfg. 
Corp., 1278 So. 
Talman, Chicago 8. 


RADIANT 


PROJECTION SCREENS 
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PREVIEWS 


Winners 


CLEVELAND’S 4TH 
FILM FESTIVAL 


ENN COLLEGE played host to the 

Cleveland Film Council for its 
Fourth Annual Film Festival held on 
June 14th. Films in ten eategorial 
groups were on the program with five 
showing sessions scheduled tor the morn- 
ing and five for the afternoon. Over 80 
carefully selected titles were projected 
throughout the day and from these films 
the following were adjudged the best in 
their field by audience vote: 


MIRACLE ON THE MESA produced 
by Alan Shilin Productions for the 
P. Lorillard Company. (Sales promo- 
tion and public relations) 

PATTERN FOR SURVIVAL, produced 
by Cornell Film Company. (Civil de- 
tense and safety) 

TWO GUYS NAMED JOE, produced 
by Jam Handy for Frigidaire Sales 
Corp. (Personnel training) 

ANGRY BOY, produced by Affiliated 
Film Producers, Inec., tor the Mental 
Health Film Board and the State of 
Michigan. (Mental emotional 
health) 


BRITISH COLUMBIA, produced by 
Paul Hoefler Productions. (Travel) 


THE BIG IDEA, produced by Wilding 
Picture Productions, Ine., for Switt 
& Company. (Industrial relations) 


*THE NILE RIVER VALLEY, pro- 


duced by Academy Films. (Classroom) 


*POMPEII AND VESUVIUS, produced 
by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 
(Classroom). 


THE CHALLENGE, released by March 
ot Time. (Adult education) 


IMAGES MEDIEVAL, submitted by 
Franco American Audio Visual Dis- 
tribution Center, Ine. (Cultural arts) 


WINDOW ON THE SKY, produced 
by Alan Shilin Productions for Na- 
tional Board of Protestant Episcopal 
Church. (Religion) 


The Festival closed with the Award 
Dinner at which Floyde E. Brooker of 
the U. S. Department of Education was 
the guest speaker. He cited the Festival 
and the educational film activity as a 
step in the right direction to solving the 
problems posed by science, industry, and 
governments in our world today. W. Ward 
Marsh, motion picture critic of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer made the “Osear” 
presentations. 


*Two winners in this 


category — both 
awarded an ‘‘Oscar.’’ 
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The GROWING YEARS 


. somewhat slow-paced, this is a pleasant 
enough little film to watch. It is a disturbing one 
to reflect upon, however. There is a pseudo-idealism 
about it, a surface kind of feeling and thinking, that 
does injustice to the Girl Scouts as originally con- 
ceived, and forces one to the conclusion that, either 
there is something wrong with THE GROWING YEARS, 
or with the American parent and school teacher. The 
ability to make and be a friend, a feeling for sharing, 
a knowledge of cooking, even the chance to own a 
dog are made to seem dependent on membership in 
the organization portrayed, Motivating incidents are 
often trivial too, Learning to. be considerate of others 
involves more vital processes than restraining one- 
self from throwing paper on a camp ground, surely. 
Above all, ‘‘strangers with funny names’’ (though 
we think Wanda a pretty one) should not need 
to produce International scout pins before being 
made to feel they belong in an American community. 
What’s needed is probably a definition of the film’s 
keynote word, ‘‘ belonging.’’ 


The HARD CORE 


B‘ 1951’s end IRO’s present fund will be ex- 
hausted. If this United Nations’ relief organi- 
zation is liquidated, what will become of the thousands 
still waiting in the vacuum of German and Austrian 
DP camps? ... Narrated with dignity by Walter 
Abel, photographed sympathetically, edited with effec- 
tive restraint, this film indicates the overall problem, 
concentrates on its ‘‘hard core’’: the men and women 
with arms and legs lost; the blind of all ages; the 
patient, hopeless old people; pathetic children dis- 
abled, or with TB of the bone. Inspiring miracles 
of courage and persistence are exemplified by the 
sightless man who has learned to distinguish colors 
with his fingers, by the woman who makes tapestry 
with artificial arms and hands. Instances of rescue 
by Holland, Israel, Seandinavia, France are heart- 
warming. But the problem is not solved, and this 
film should be widely shown. Who sees it—or its com- 
panion piece HoME OF THE HOMELESS—cannot but 
be stirred to help toward a solution. 

131. mins., b.aw. For sale at $22.50, for rent at 
$2.50 (16mm) and $10 (35mm), from Viking Films 
Inc., 1775 Broadway, N.Y.C. 19. 


The EMBRYOLOGY OF HUMAN BEHAVIOR 


EPRESENTING a year’s work with Dr. Arnold 

Gesell, a pioneer in pediatrics, this film sets out 
to expose growth forces pre- and post-natal, and to 
indicate that the adult comes by his mind through 
growth, as well as his body. We understand there 
have been changes in the concept here presented and 
disagreement with it. Fundamentally, however, it has 
been accepted. But in any event, as a pictorial record 
of Dr. Gesell’s ideas—and the Doctor himself—this 
presentation is important. It is also distinguished by 
such real imagination and artistry that it should 
please even those not completely in accord with its 
approach, ... Though planned originally for pediatric 
and allied professional use, we hope the parent-public 
will be enabled to see it too. Its visual qualities are 
such that, despite technical passages, it makes its 
point very clearly concerning the lawfulnews and 
orderliness of growth; and sequences in which young- 
sters of varying ages are tested for maturity and 
nervous integrity are ‘‘naturals’’ for all concerned 
with children. 
28 mins.; color. Produced by the Medical Film In- 
stitute, Association of American Medical Colleges; 
with Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, and the Of- 
fice of Naval Research, U.S. Navy. For sale $175 
and rent $12.50 from International Film Bureau, 
Inc., 6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Ill. 


ROHAMA LEE 


Girls Scouts of the U.S.A. For 
sale at $85, rent $3.75 from Asso- 
ciation Film Libraries (San Fran- 
cisco, Dallas, New York, Chicago.) 


20 mins., b.aaw. Produced by the | 


With artificial hands . 


The child grasps the world first with 
its eyes, then with its hands... 
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Symposium — 


COMMUNITY RESOURCES 


tiple factors involved in the learning pro- 
cess. For example, we are shown in NEAR 
Home not merely a set piece of motiva- 
tion, but are enabled to watch how this 
motivation—to learn about their own com- 
munity—develops gradually into a driving 
intellectual curiosity, then into a desire to 
share what they have learned, and finally 
in what we feel will be a sustained interest 
and concern. Thus the limited notion of 
interest as a starting point for learning 
is expanded to embrace the idea of interest 
as also an outcome of learning. This kind 
of dynamics in the learning process is of 
central importance in successful teaching. 
It can hardly be described—it must be 
seen. 

NeEAR Home also approximates the com- 
plexity of reality—the second criterion 
of excellence in cinematic presentation. 
Although it deals ostensibly with the use 
of community study as a means of moti- 
vating and integrating the learning of 
basie skills and essential knowledge, it 
also affords insight into the concommittant 
learnings in initiative, independence, and 
democratic human relations that result 
from meaningful cooperative endeavor. 
This quality makes it adaptable to a vari- 
ety of audiences and emphases. 

Designed primarily for adults, NEAR 
Home might also be used for secondary 
school students engaged in a similar com- 
munity study (though probably not until 
after their own project is well under way, 
so as not to impair initiative). For parents 
it may be used to demonstrate how subject 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 


N the Freshman Social Science course 

at Brooklyn College, which integrates 
the contribution -of Economies, Political 
Science, Sociology and Psychology, we 
have experimented with the use of films in 
our large weekly lectures (average attend- 
anee 400). One of the most successful 
films used has been GENERAL ELECTION, 
distributed by the British Information 
Services. 

We have used GENERAL ELECTION in 
two ways: first, with Sovier ELECTIONS, 
an Artkino film, the two together filling 
comfortably a 50-minute period. Second, 
we used it with lecture comment. 

Our interest was not in the techniques 
nor mechanies of elections, but in the 
problem of representation in the general 
setting of the relation between leaders 
and supporters. GENERAL ELECTION and 
Soviet ELections taken together at one 
sitting pack a terrific wallop. They show 
as no words could do, the abysmal separa- 
tion of values inherent in two systems. 
Lecture comment is almost unnecessary. 
It ean only fix a little more clearly an 
impression already powerfully made. 
When used alone, GENERAL ELECTION still 
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matter and basie skills, including skills in 
human relations, are enthusiastically mas- 
tered where no “subjects” are formally 
taught, but where children are guided in 
a project that has genuine meaning for 
them. For teachers, NEAR HOME does more 
than suggest specific items and approaches 
in the study of the community. 

The focus of discussion will vary, of 
course, with the audience. Three kinds of 
questions were used by the writer with a 
group of teachers and social workers in 
a course in “School and Community” at 
Hunter College. In the first place, ques- 
tions were directed to eliciting suggestions 
of aspects of rural or urban communities 
which American children might study. 
Second, diseussion was turned to identi- 
fication of the facts, concepts and skills 
learned by the children in their “subject- 
less” curriculum. Finally, questions were 
directed to an analysis of the teaching 
techniques and community relations by 
which the experience of the children in the 
film were motivated, guided, and brought 
to a culmination binding together in com- 
mon interest and appreciation, children, 
parents and townsfolk. Note was taken 
of the fact, significant for curriculum and 
unit planning, that the children were not 
precipitated into the study of major social 
problems at an adult level but were helped, 
through gradual accumulation of facts and 
relationships, to develop the sensitivity 
and perspective which would make their 
approach to these problems less biased and 
more constructive. 


Prof. ERWIN WILKIE BARD 


disposes of the mechanics of the process 
in a quick and effective way, allowing the 
accompanying lecture to dwell immedi- 
ately on the underlying question of the 
relation between voters and the man they 
elect. The only warning to be noted is, 
that student interest in the mechanics of 
the process should not be allowed to push 
aside the basic meaning of representation. 

In the same course we have also used 
Doers Ir Marrer Wuart You ‘THINK? 
—likewise distributed by BIS. To make a 
50-minute presentation we have shown, 
with an opaque projector, still pictures 
of authoritarian techniques of control 
over opinion formation: Hitlerian mass 
meetings with lights, symbols, ete. dwarf- 
ing the individual; parades and uniforms 
producing anonimity; and uses of terror 
by organiations like the Ku Klux Klan. 
The purpose of this material together with 
the lecture, is to get across the idea of 
the immeasurable worth of individual 
opinion, and to demonstrate the conditions 
under which integrity is preserved, along 
with those under which it is destroyed. 
Again, this use together of the motion 
picture and the opaque stills serve to 
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“CORAL WONDERLAND” 


(in Kodachrome) 
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make vivid the concrete circumstances, 
so that the lecture can proceed immedi- 
ately and meaningfully to the value ques- 
tions underlying. 

The first part of Does Ir Marrter 
Wuat You THINK? deals with the culture 
concept, cultural changes and values. It 
has always been difficult to make cultural 
differences and changes seem real. The 
fact that the values of one culture are 
not precisely those of another is, of 
course, accepted by the students; but in 
a sterile, verbal kind of way. We expect, 
this Fall, to use another BIS film, Day- 
BREAK IN Ubt, to vitalize this whole 
cluster of ideas. The fact that it is a 
magnificent production will make its pre- 
sentation all the more welcome. 

(Continued on page 14) 
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Sympostum — 


MUSIC APPRECIATION 


WO or three years ago when we at 

Brooklyn College undertook exten- 
sive revision in the basic course called 
“Appreciation,” an essential and integral 
part of our planning revolved about the 
availability of the film “INSTRUMENTS OF 
THE ORCHESTRA” distributed by the Brit- 
ish Information Services. This struck us 
as being a distinct contribution to class- 
room economy of time inasmuch as it 
enabled us to handle the problems of 
broad acquaintance with orchestral in- 
struments both individually and in their 
collective sound in one classroom period. 
The film lasting only about 20 minutes 
permits also a retake or repeated showing 
if the instructor deems this necessary. 
Previously, experience had shown it to 
be necessary to plan to devote some two 
or three class periods to explaining the 
instruments of the orchestra and finding 
isolated examples in the literature to show 
students how they sound individually. 
Our instructors report that the film has 
been a distinct advantage in this regard, 
not only for the economy involved but 
also for the fact that the film is based 
upon an indubitably good piece of music 
—the Variations by Benjamin Britten. As 
it happened in our course this provided 


PROF. R. L. SANDERS 


an additional advantage since our planned 
sequence of events caused us to treat 
tone color just prior to taking up the 
broad classifications of musical synthesis 
or form, in which category we began with 
Variation. The film thus provided not 
only an experience of its own but a very 
suitable transition to the next topic. The 
sound track on the film is uniformly 
good and the instruments are displayed 
to advantage. While other films are avail- 
able in this general area and we do also 
make use of another one, we return from 
time to time to this particular British 
production because of its unity of musical 
experience. It is based all on one composi- 
tion rather than on snatches of several. 

Naturally, no film of this kind can be 
wholly without its disappointing features. 
The problem of age level arises to some 
extent because certain characteristics about 
Maleolm Sargent’s opening remarks on 
the film seem to indicate that the expected 
audience is at an age level of high school 
or below, and this feature of the film has 
to be somewhat glossed over or excused 
away for a college group. There is noth- 
ing about the essential content of the 
film, however, that debars it from the 
college group. Another feature of this 


particular film which gives rise to some 
regret is the fact that it confines itself 
to those instruments of the orchestra 
which are called for in Mr. Britten’s 
score. This omits any demonstration of 
or experience of the English horn, the 
bass clarinet and the contra-bassoon, as 
well as one or two of the percussion in- 
struments which are often apt to arise 
in the experience of the layman,—I think, 
particularly, the orchestral bells and the 
celesta. Included, however, is a percussion 
instrument which Mr. Britten does happen 
to use called the whip, usage of which is 
exceedingly restricted. The tilm would thus 
tend to give a distorted picture, some- 
what, of the percussion group of instru- 
ments. We find also that the fact that 
the third trombonist in the London Phil- 
harmonie Orchestra in this film makes use 
of a handle to his slide for his own 
personal convenience is a rather excep- 
tional oddity which nearly always causes 
remark and some questions from the 
class. By-and-large, however, the totality 
of the film is far more important than 
the one or two minor defects which are 
almost inevitable—and our experience 
with it has been uniformly good and 
praiseworthy. 


Public School 


Comment 
LOS ANGELES 


O determine the reception of British 

films on the elementary and high school 
levels, Film News approached the audio- 
visual departments of several leading cities; 
is grateful to Miss Margaret W. Divizia, 
Supervisor, A.-V. Aids Section, Los Angeles 
City Board of Education, for her expression 
of opinion, as follows: 

‘*Yes, our city does use British films in 
the classrooms on several levels. The teach- 
ers and youngsters like them, They circulate 
almost all the time. . . Certain ones, such as 
Your CHILDRDEN’S Ears and Your CHIL- 
DRDEN ’S EYDES, are enthusiastically endorsed 
by our doctors and nurses. They are used 
for in-service teacher training, and also in 
the classrooms. Others such as THE CROFT- 
DERS, THDE GRASSY SHIRES and MAKE 
FRUITFUL THE LAND are very beautiful films. 
Theid sensitive quality appeals greatly to 
our high school students. The majority of 
the 19 or so films from Britain we own are 
used in our high schools and junior col- 
leges.’’ 


NEW YORK CITY 


An unusual opportunity was afforded Film 
News by Miss Rita Hochheimer, Assnt. Dir., 
Bureau of Visual Instruction, N. Y. Board 
of Education, for discussion of the matter 
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A MID-WEST OPINION 


HE so-ealled British film has inestim- 

able educational value to the students 
and teachers as well as the general popu- 
lation of our country. As never before, our 
citizens are coming to realize both the 
heritage of, and our interdependence with, 
Britain. 

Recent thinking, and events such as the 
agreement on common weapons and am- 
munition for defense, the free interchange 
of atomie and fissionable material data, 
and general political leveling, points the 
way to better feeling and more complete 
understanding between the two nations. 


Dir. A.-V. 


By DR. ARTHUR F. BYRNES 
Ed., Eastern Illinos State College, Charleston, Ill. 


Who ean say that such films as CHIL- 
DREN LEARNING BY EXPERIENCE, Dogs It 
Matrrer Wuat You TuInK?, ENGLISH 
CRIMINAL JUSTICE, SHRINE OF A NATION, 
THE CUMBERLAND Story, Your CHIL- 
DREN’S Eyes, YouR CHILDREN AND YOU, 
STEPS OF THE BALLET, and GENERAL ELEC- 
TION do not provide real learning in that 
they tend to tear down barriers that make 
for prejudices and to substitute concrete 
truths that help to reveal what our neigh- 
bors across the constantly shrinking At- 
lantie are really like? 


with a group of New York teachers. Their 
comments were pertinent and constructive. 

All agreed that ‘‘British materials are 
excellent, but that condensation is often 
needed; and re-narration, or more care in 
selection of the mnarrator.’’ WORLD OF 
PLENTY was praised for its ‘‘ wonderful in- 
ternational viewpoint’’ but it was felt that 
‘*too British a voice vitiated its effect.’’ It 
seems, moreover, that boys—especially in 
vocational schools—tend to be so intolerant 
of the accent that much needed subjects like 
CoLour tx have to be run usually 
without commentary. 


British films were commended for being 
‘*very free of propaganda.’*’ PARTNERS and 
FATHER AND SON were liked particularly for 
their treatment of ntaive skills and declared 
to be ‘‘though in the British viewpoint, 
quite reasonably done.’’ The latter was 
further praised as ‘‘showing the increasing 
distance of viewpoint between generation 
and generation. British films were also con- 
sidered as demonstrating very well ‘‘the 
universal character of basic good health 
habits, of many social customs, and _par- 
ticularly of children’s play—which helps 

(Continued on page 15) 
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(From page 14) 


develope an international outlook early.’’ 
They were further declared to be ‘‘real- 
istic.’’ In this connection HovuSEWIFERY 
was mentioned as being ‘‘beloved of home 
economic teachers because it is about a 
middle class family who don’t have a dress- 
up kitchen.’’ The ‘‘courage’’ of the Brit- 
ish film in this sense was praised; as was its 
general approach, giving the viewer ‘‘ credit 
for having some intelligence,’’ and ‘*‘teach- 
ing by indirection as well as directly.’’ 


CHILDREN 


Children of Class 6-1, P.S. 107, Queen’s, 
were shown a series of British films in a 
project; wrote a book about them; ‘‘bound’’ 
and illustrated it. Though we wish we could 


reproduce it verbatim, we must content 
ourselves with the following excerpts of the 
Class Film Review Group: 

Shipyard of England (first in the series) 


—‘This was a Documentary Film. That 
means it was actually taken in a shipyard. 
I didn’t like it so much, but it was good 
because we are studying Britain.’’ 

Canals of England—‘‘I enjoyed this 
very much because I thought Holland was 
the only European country that had so 
many canals.’’ 

Cornish Valley—‘‘It was almost like I 
was there.’’... ‘This country is just like 
Maine. There’s one thing that’s certain. 
This family sticks together and are friends 
to everyone.’’ 

Country Town—‘‘I’d like this even bet- 
ter if they took you right into a family.’’ 


The Fenlands—‘‘This land resembles 
Holland very much. The film makes study- 
ing England all the easier.’’ 


We of the West Riding—‘‘ This picture 
is the best so far in our term’s work.’’ 
.-.‘*I can really say I spent the day with 
the Skyes family.’’ 


Near Home—‘‘TI liked being right in 
with the children. The film was good be- 
cause it told me what a boy my same age 
does in school in England.’’. . . ‘‘I think 
it would be nice if we also had a unit on 
our town.’’ 


The Crofters—‘‘These people are a fine 
hard-working people who deserve what 
little they have. I think the picture was 
splendid, although I do think they should 
have electricity by now.’’—ROHAMA LEE 


Fi i distributed by 


International Film Bureau, Inc. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


ANGRY BOY 33 minutes 


Produced by Affiliated Film Producers, Inc., 
for Mental Health Film Board. 


CHALLENGE: SCIENCE AGAINST CANCER 
34 minutes 
Produced by National Film Board of Canada 


and Medical Film Institute of Association of 
American Medical Colleges. 


EMBRYOLOGY OF HUMAN BEHAVIOR 


28 minutes 
Color film by Medical Film Institute for U. S. 
Navy. Collaborator, Arnold Gesell, M.D. 
JORDAN VALLEY 19 minutes 
An Associated British-Pathe film. 
PEOPLES OF CANADA 20 minutes 
VEGETABLE INSECTS (color) 22 minutes 
FIDDLE DE DEE (color) 4 minutes 


Produced by National Film Board of Canada. 


THE BEGINNING OF HISTORY 46 minutes 
A British Ministry of Education film. 


FACTS ABOUT PROJECTION _10 minutes 
An International Film Bureau release. 


PRODUCING A PLAY .. A series 


of 3 color and 4 B&W one-reel films on 
make-up, direction, designing and building a 
set, etc., produced for International Film 
Bureau at the Goodman School of Drama. 


CREATIVE HANDS .. A series 


of 8 color films for elementary art. Pro- 
duced by Crawley Films Ltd., Canada. Col- 
laborator, C. D. Gaitskell, M.A., D. Paed. 


International Film Bureau serves 16mm film 
users everywhere by bringing them outstand- 
ing films in several fields. Preview prints 
are available to prospective purchasers. For 
more -information on these and other films 
in specific subject areas 


write to 


INTERNATIONAL 
FILM BUREAU, INC. 


6. N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 2, Ill. 
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CONVENIENT 
EVERYWHERE 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Peerless Film Proc. Corp. 
De Luxe Laboratories 
Pathe Laboratories 
Movielab Film Labs. 
Fordel Film Labs. 
Cineque Colorfilm Labs. 
FT. LEE, N. J. 
Consolidated Film Inds. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Byron, Inc. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Chicago Film Lab. 
Crescent Film Labs. 
Ideal Pictures Corp. 
Wilding Picture Prods. 
OAK PARK, ILL. 
Atlas Film Corp. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Jam Handy Organization 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Reid H.. Ray Film Inds. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
The Calvin Company 
CLEVELAND, oO. 
Motion Picture Prods. 
DAYTON, 


Film Associates 
Wright-Patterson A. F B. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
The Distributor’s Group 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
Southwest Soundfilms 


HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
Peerless Film Proc. Corp. 
Acme Film Labs. 
Columbia Pictures Lab. 
Consolidated Film Inds. 
Hollywood Film Enterprises 
Pathe Laboratories 
Telefilm, Inc. 
BURBANK, CALIF. 
Cinecolor Corporation 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
W. A. Palmer Films 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
Sawyer’s, Inc. 


TORONTO, CANADA 
Peerless Laboratories 


MEXICO CITY, MEXICO 
Jack Smith 
LONDON, ENGLAND 
Peerless Film Processing Ltd. 
BRUSSELS, BELGIUM 
Laborcine 
BERNE, SWITZERLAND 
Schwarz Filmtechnik 
ROME, ITALY 
Continentalcine 
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THE STORY OF A B.1.S. FILM— 


FROM LONDON YOU 


British Information Services’ films are made in Britain not specifically for export. Nevertheless, they 
have become an extremely important export, earning acceptance through their unbiased documentation 
and stimulating treatment of subjects equally interesting to Britain and the U. S., and which are not 


generally tackled by commercial producers on either side of the Atlantic. 


Among recent arrivals is 
SCIENCE IN THE OR- 
CHESTRA, shown when it 
was nearing completion 
(left) at the London studio 
of Realist Film Unit... . 
On arrival in the U. S. 
the print is first screened 


in bond for Customs of- 


ficials, then placed in 
Lloyds Film Storage (New 
York), where all BIS 
35mm materials are kept. 


Mrs. Katharine Noel Parker, Director of BIS Films Division, with Section Heads and Staff Assistants, 
screens it to gauge suitability for U. S. release. . . . Special. evaluation screenings are also held. Emil 
Greenberg (standing), N. Y. C. Board of Higher Education, discusses SCIENCE with Dr. Robert Gartlan, 
Board of Ed. Music, Prof. Marjorie Jones, head of Hunter College Speech Dept., and other educators. 


(Below) Mrs. Parker (desk) conducts a post-screening staff conference to decide theatrical and/or 
nontheatrical possibilities and to map distribution. . . . A prestige showing is held at the Museum of 
Modern Art for friends in and out of the industry. Among distinguished visitors are Mr. H. A. Hobson, 
British Consul General, and friends, with Major C. B. Ormerod of BIS. 


This film is booked into a New York theatre, will go to 
such as 28 weeks for TROOPING THE COLOURS at the Si 
Parker is congratulated by Sir Francis and Lady Evans at 

to BIS for DAYBREAK IN UDI, 1949 


BIS films now regularly play most television stations acre 
22 stations. In 1951 so far, 200 films have played 40 
sales rights on certain subjects are made by U. S. dis 

sold by BIS direct or through 


BIS releases annually upward of 30 new titles. ibe 
of Lester Schoenfeld seen (right) checking a print wif® Pa 
Here, 10 to 30 prints are made of each BIS subjet, « 


Publicity is handled by Joe Slevin, Publicity Section heac 
Fuery who is also filmstrip specialist. . . . Like any Am 
range of U. S. publications. Mrs. Parker, with Mr. Slevir 

Wertheim (center) whose agency hi 


ADEM 
s PREMIERE SCIENCE THE ORCH 
% 


0 to others. Long runs for British documentaries— 
he Sutton—attest to their popularity . . . (Left) Mrs. 
ins and by Dr. Ralph Bunche on the “Oscar” given 
1949 Academy Award winner. 


(Above) Advice on utilization of all BIS audio-visual and printed materials may be had from Mrs. Ruth- 

Martin S. Caldwell, who keeps in close touch with interested individuals and organizations by means 

of personal letters, circulars, exhibitions. Mrs. Caldwell is shown (right) in the BIS booth at the last 
NEA-DAVI Convention, Atlantic City. 


Regional Film or Information Officers represent BIS in Chicago, Boston, Detroit, Washington, San Fran- 

cisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Houston. Norma Barts of Chicago here hands U. S. producer J. M. Abraham, 

Coronet Films, a citation from Britain's Royal Society of Arts. . . . Film officers refer bookings to local 

BIS agents, are responsible for local contacts and events, and channel requests such as the teacher 
(right) is making. 


ns across the country. In 1948 only 194 films played 
ed 40 stations. . . . For 16mm distribution, bids for 
S. distributors. But most BIS films are rented and 
through regional libraries. 


Requests for film catalogues and other BIS materials pour into Circulation Section, which does a terrific 
behind-the-scenes job of despatching and record keeping. . . . Films and filmstrips are inspected and 
bookings serviced by the Film Library, where more than 2,500 prints of over 1,000 titles are stored. 


Photo, Beil & Howell Company 


ibution and print arrangements are the concern 
wit® Paul Guffanti at the latter’s New York laboratory. 
ubj@t, and duplicating is done also of BIS filmstrips. 


. .. And so a film finally 


ion head, assisted by Doris Stahr (standing) and Susan reaches the U. S. club, 
any American company, BIS buys ad space in a wide library, church, group or 
Ar. Slevin, is seen discussing a campaign with E. Taylor school which has booked 
gency handles all BIS advertising. ere 


Photographs by 
Robert N. H. Catlow 
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(Above) One of many excellent underground min- 
ing shots in the American-made Julien Bryan lec- 
ture film, BRITAIN 1951. . . . (Below) FAME IS 
THE SPUR, British feature, tells its story against 
the backdrop of labor party history. . . . 


MONG the many fine films avail- 

able from the British Information 
Services, films of interest to Americans 
concerned with labor problems, labor- 
management relations or the welfare of 
workers on the job are surprisingly few. 
In fact, one would be hard put to prove 
that the Labor Government has been in 
power since 1945, To be sure, the BIS 
catalog lists some 25 or more subjects 
under the heading “Labor and Industry,” 
but the emphasis is almost exclusively on 
“industry,” especially such as is vital to 
the British export drive. 

The relation of the British worker to 
his trade union, or of the trade unions to 
the employers (whether they be govern- 
ment or private); also such factors as 
wages, hours, working conditions and job 
security—items traditionally significant to 
working men and their unions—are barely 
touched in recent BIS motion pictures. 
It would seem that British labor leaders 
(even when they become ministers of gov- 
ernment with some of the world’s best 
documentary film makers at their disposal ) 
are quite as unconscious of the film me- 
dium as are their opposite numbers in 
America. 

The only BIS short to deal directly with 
unions is Eacu For Aut (11 min.), a 
1945 production which provides a quick 
look-in on a meeting of the Trades Union 
Congress and states that British factory 
workers do belong to unions—a not sur- 
prising bit of news. For a film with some 
meat in it one must turn to PARTNERS IN 
Propuction, produced in Britain in 1944, 
but by the National Film Board of Can- 
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BRITAIN’S 


LABOR 


By Albert Hemsing 


ada. This 28-minute subject, available 
from BIS, is a thorough account of the 
functioning of the Joint Production Com- 
mittees in British wartime industry, and 
the philosophy behind them—a subject of 
immediacy because of our own new de- 
fense production tasks. Sir Stafford 
Cripps, then Minister of Aireraft Produc- 
tion, makes his very favorable comments 
on the value of these labor-management 
committees and his views are well illus- 
trated by an actual ease solved by one such 
committee in a North-country coal mine. 
Also of new interest in light of our de- 
fense production needs is a 10-year old 
10-minute BIS short WELFARE OF THE 
Workers, which shows the role of the 
Factory Welfare Boards in easing the 
strain of labor re-location. Somewhat 
similar is another 1940 short, WARTIME 
Factory (10 mins.). Emphasis here is on 
recreation and safety in war plants. 


Productivity, Export 


RADITIONALLY vital to Britain, 

and first industry to be “nationalized” 
by the Labor Government, is coal mining. 
Yet no BIS film deals with the national- 
ized mines as such, though two films give 
an excellent background to the problem. 
CUMBERLAND Story (46 mins.) tells of 
the modernization of a coal field in Cum- 
berland county (England)—one of the 
oldest and most backward of coal areas. 
Here, bad working conditions and past 
unemployment made the miners suspicious 
of management’s plans. But the sincerity 
and demonstrated efficiency of the new 
regime, plus the promise of steady work 
made possible by the discovery of a fresh 
coal seam under the Irish sea, win over 
the workers. This is an excellently photo- 
graphed story, though American audiences 
must pay close attention to the unfamiliar 
local speech patterns on the sound track. 
CoaL CRISIS is a two-reeler in the J. 
Arthur Rank series TH1s Mopern AGE, 
first released to theatres and somewhat 
similar to but in many ways better than 
our Marcu oF Time. Produced in 1946, 
CoaL Crists does a fine job of explaining 
the importance of this commodity to Brit- 
ain’s future, and the steps taken to meet 
the production crisis. 


Labor Management 


F the films that deal with the drive 

to inerease productivity, two in par- 
ticular emphasize labor’s role. TurN It 
Ovt, an 11-minute short produced for the 
Ministry of Labor in 1946, states the prob- 


lem: full production and full employment 
are complementary national aims which 
ean only be achieved with the active co- 
operation of the workers. IpEAs aT WORK 
is a 1950 ECA-produced film which ex- 
plains the inerease in efficiency made pos- 
sible in the pottery, welding, baking and 
textile trades, by engineers working in 
close conjunction with joint labor-manage- 
ment committees. Workers themselves are 
shown as often contributing the best ideas 
for more efficient operations, and the film 
states that all workers benefit by this effi- 
ciency through higher take-home pay. 
Available through BIS, this film may also 
be had from A.F. Films Ine. of New 
York City, the United States’ distributor 
of ECA motion pictures. 


Let Charley Do It— 


— to the kind of general in- 
formation and morale-building films 
one might expect a labor government to 
make for its citizens are the releases in 
the “Charley” series. These are 10-minute 
color shorts produced by the British Cen- 
tral Office of Information for theatrical 
release. Creators of “Charley” are Halas 
and Batchelor, two most competent ani- 
mators with a pleasant style all their own. 
RosinsON CHARLEY is a lesson in the 
facets of life as they pertain to Britain’s 
position in international trade, and trans- 
lation of these facts into the understand- 
able terms of food on the table. CHARLEY’S 
Marcu oF TIME, done with a fine sense of 
humor, is a review of man’s search for 
security from time immemorial—all to 
illustrate the benefits of the National In- 
surance Act. Your Very Goop HEALTH 
explains in popular terms the workings of 
the British National Health Service, the 
so-called “socialized medicine” scheme so 
mueh debated in America. As discussion 
starters in the classroom and at adult 
meetings, these “Charley” films . have 
proven themselves exceptionally useful. 
(Continued on page 30) 


ALBERT HEMSING, Director of the Tex- 
tile Workers Union of American Film 
Division, also heads a similar film pro- 
gram at the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America. These two unions 
maintain a joint film library. . . . In 
charge of 16mm distribution for OWI 
overseas during World War Il, Mr. 
Hemsing was later sent to the United 
Kingdom to evaluate U. S. State Dept. 
film services there. 
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MEDICAL 


ECENTLY, I had the opportunity of 

sampling some of the films offered 
at a modest rental by the British Infor- 
mation Service. I was naturally most 
interested in, and most qualified to com- 
ment upon, films related to medicine. The 
films I saw were at least four years old, 
but every one was timely in one way or 
another. The impressions they made on 
me were unavoidably influenced by im- 
pressions of similar American films, and 
by the fact that the British manner and 
speech cannot help striking my American 
ear as colorful. 


= Two of the films were delightful. 
These were Hallas and Batchelor animat- 
ed cartoons in the CHARLEY series. British 
version of our “Joe Doaks,” “Charley” 
is the skeptical average citizen of Great 
Britain who is instructed in this series on 
the benefits and philosophies of National- 
ized Medicine. The subject constitutes 
something of a hot potato on the current 
medical scene both here and abroad, but 
I recommend these cartoons to Americans, 
and especially American doctors, for 
three reasons. One is that it is well to 
listen and listen carefully to both sides 
of an issue; another is that these films 
are a lesson in cogent and compelling ar- 
gument; and best of all, they are charm- 
ing and entertaining. 

Charley, who speaks with a cockney 
accent, bicycles into view in CHARLEY’S 
Marcu oF Time, while the narrator de- 
seribes the health legislation. The men- 
tion of taxes he must personally pay to 
support it, brings him up short. To prove 
to Charley that civilization has advanced 
by means of acquiring community sup- 
ported plans for security, Charley is 
whipped back through time till he sees 
the first fish crawl onto land “for secur- 
ity” from a hungry looking enemy. The 
first primitive man (Charley dressed in 
skins) seeks a cave to avoid a dinosaur, 
a whimsical edition of Walt Disney’s 
behemoths in Fantasta. Charley pro- 
gresses through the eras of feudal seeur- 
ity, of the development of workhouses and 
of old age pensions to the present of 
1947. It has been a good trip, full of col- 
orful design, bright and intelligent hu- 
mor, and a cartoon style approaching the 
newer two-dimentional school of the 
creators of “Gerald McBoing-Boing.” An- 
other of my favorite film characters. 

Charley’s second film, Your Very Goop 
HEALTH, was a bit more serious in basic 
theme, explaining the mechanics of the 
health system. It is saved from being 
dull and at the same time from getting 
morbid, by an amusing device. All sick- 
ness or injury is portrayed hypothetically 
by blue alter-egos which leap out of their 
true bodies and get into hilarious scrapes 
from which they emerge still solvent be- 
eause of their health insurance. 

Both of these films develop at a rapid 
pace, in the manner of animated cartoons 


Summer 1951 


in general, but they are distinguished by 
sweep and rhythm and _ imaginative 
touches which are evident in moments of 
violent action — no more cataclysmic bi- 
eyele accident was ever recorded; also 
in quieter ways as when Charley re- 
sponds with a sneer to the suggestion 
that everyone pays, and seems to lose 
interest when he is reminded that every- 
one also benefits, typical of the man who'd 
rather not listen to “preaching.” 


* 


® The motion picture BLOop TRANSFUSION 
was a disappointment. It had so obvious- 
ly been cut unmercifully from its original 
version, that even without knowing this 
17-minute film had run 40 minutes in its 
original form (1942), I would have 
guessed that the 1947 version had under- 
gone revision. The present version begins 
by discussing the discovery of blood 
grouping by Landsteiner in 1901, and 
the later discovery by several scientists 
that blood clotting could be prevented by 
adding sodium citrate to the freshly drawn 
blood. World War I proved an impetus 
to the use of blood transfusion, and the 
first blood donor organization was set up 
in 1921. Methods of storing blood for 
short times were worked out, the blood 
bank system developed (in the U. S.), and 
finally mobile blood units were employed 
during the Spanish Civil War. . . . The 
development of blood substitutes — liquid 
plasma and serum and then dried plasma 
and serum — is deseribed, and the film 
closes with instructions on how to become 
a donor. 

Some of the sections of the film, 
truncated as they are, are very worth- 
while. The explanation, by animation, 
of blood typing is simple and clear. The 
fact that a portion of this same anima- 
tion is used a second time while an un- 
related topic is being discussed is an indi- 
cation that the alterations necessary to 
eut this film down were not organic. 
Patehy scenes flit by and only a few 
sequences, such as the arrival of blood 
on the field during the Spanish War, 


By JOHN L. MEYER, Ii, M.D., 
Medical Film Institute, 
Association of American Medical Colleges 


seem to move as a story. The effect is as 
if a giant had to be converted into a 
midget and the change was effected by 
carving him up and putting pieces of 
him back together. 

Nevertheless, the film should still be 
useful for purposes of indicating how 
blood transfusion has developed, and 
for persuading people to enlist as vol- 
unteer donors. Especially now that drives 
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TARGET: 
U.S.A. 


A GUIDE TO ACTION 
IN THIS ATOMIC AGE 


Dramatic, Authentic Film on 
Atomic Bomb Defense 
This vital film can save lives and property 
in factories, office buildings, hotels, hospitals, 
schools, railroad installations . . . every es- 
tablishment where many people work or live. 


Tells in Dramatic Scenes and Sound: 


How to protect people anc’ property 


How to build up a plant-wide defense pro- 
gram 


How and where to make shelters 

How to select a Chief Warden 

How to recruit a Defense Corps 

How to set up a central control room 

How to set up a first aid room 

How to safeguard important records 

What to do RIGHT NOW against the pos- 
sibility of atomic attack 
Filmed in collaboration with the 

Research Institute of America 


Distributed by the producers of 


PATTERN FOR SURVIVAL 
The documentary film that dramatizes 
personal defense against the atomic bomb 


Available in 16mm sound, both in full color 
and black-and-white. 2 reels. Running time, 
approximately 21 minutes 


Distributed exclusively by 
CORNELL FILM COMPANY 
1501 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 


TWO BRITISH FILMS 
CALLED / 


1445 PARK AVENUE 


CHILDREN LEARNING BY EXPERIENCE 


30 mins. e Black & White e $125.00 
CHILDREN GROWING UP WITH OTHER PEOPLE 
22 mins. e' Black & White e $95.00 


DISTRIBUTED BY UNITED WORLD FILMS 


For preview prints prior to purchase address request to 


NEW YORK CITY 29, N. Y. 
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A Brand-new Handbook for 
16mm Fans and Users .. . 


..»Right Out of The Saturday 
Review of Literature 


IDEAS FILM 


Edited by Cecile Starr 
with a Foreword by Irving Jacoby 


This authoritative new handbook for 16 
mm. enthusiasts, brings you a compila- 
tion of 29 articles by more than 20 experts 
who appraise and discuss the problems 
and prospects of the documentary and 
educational film in this country. 


It provides you with valuable ideas and 
worthwhile opinions about non-theatrical 
films from the people who make and use 
them—among whom are such experts as 
Willard Van Dyke, Amos Vogel, Glen 
Burch, Julien Bryan, Patricia Blair, Ru- 
dolf Arnheim. 


Ideas on Film contains reviews from 
both The Saturday Review of Literature 
and the Film Forum Review of 200 top 
16 mm. films available for rental through- 
out the United States, and carries a full 
list of national distributors who stock 
these films and local libraries where most 
of them can be rented or borrowed. In 
addition, there is a complete section on 
films for children. 


Covering basic ideas about documen- 
tary and educational films, their produc- 
tion and sponsorship, and their use by a 
diversity of groups in museums, public 
libraries, churches, schools, colleges, clubs, 
and in the home, industry and _ labor, 
Ideas on Film provides an up-to-date criti- 
cal reference of outstanding represent- 
ative films of the past decade with emphasis 
on the postwar years. Among them 
you'll find: “Nanook of the North”, 
Toscanini’s “Hymn of the Nations”, “The 
Roosevelt Story” and “The Feeling of 
Rejection.” 


Packed with sound, up-to-date facts, 
editorials by the editor, guest articles of 
lasting interest, film reviews, stills and film 
sources, Ideas on Film is an indispensable 
guide to the non-threatrical film in this 
country today. 


On Sale at Your Favorite 
Bookstore June 8 — $4.50 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
153 East 24th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
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Film 


BOOKS’ 


EXPERIMENT IN THE FILM, edited by 
Roger Manvell (Macmillan, publ.) 


HERE can be little doubt that the 

“commercial” film profited greatly 
from the inquisitiveness of the “avant- 
garde” school of motion pictures. The 
extent of this influence is examined, in a 
book replete with solid fact and amuse- 
ment, by nine experts in the field — all 
practitioners of the experimental film. 
Roger Manvell, director of the British 
Film Academy, edited the volume and 
contributed to it his clear insight into 
the artistic and economic facts of film 
production. 


FILM AND ITS TECHNIQUES, by Ray- 
mond Spottiswoode (University of 
Calif., publ.) 


QUIPPED with a keen mind and a 

vivid sensitivity, Mr. Spottiswoode 
first tackled the subject of motion picture 
art in his epoch-making Grammar of the 
Film, first published in England in 
1935 and, at long last, reprinted a year 
ago by his American publishers. Turning 
now with equal success toward the tech- 
nical aspect of film making, he has 
brought out a book, the encyclopaedic 
contents of which are matched only by 
its conciseness, and its intimate under- 
standing of the complex processes of mo- 
tion picture craft. Equally essential to 
the professional and the amateur, this 
volume — over 500 pages long — can 
be truly termed a unique achievement in 
the field of film literature. 


AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS AND 
TECHNIQUES, by James S. Kinder 
(American Book Co.) 


HIS very comprehensive survey of 

the whole field of A-V_ education 
stresses the great variety of available 
aids and methods, appraising each one 
with objective authority based on ex- 
perience. (Mr. Kinder is the Director of 
Film Service at the Pennsylvania State 
College for Women). The work is di- 
vided into four parts: (1) Introduction, 
including reasons why audio-visual ma- 
terials should be used; (2) Visual Ma- 
terials and Techniques; (3) a separate 
treatment of Auditory Materials and 
Techniques; and (4) Administration. 
Each chapter is completed by useful sup- 
plementary information, along with prac- 
tical classroom suggestions. A chapter on 
television brings out clearly the impact 
on education and the great teaching pos- 
sibilities of the new medium. ... A 


great many illustrations, lively and well 
chosen, brighten the volume and make 
it thoroughly readable. Besides students 
and teachers, who will appreciate the 
textbook qualities of Mr. Kinder’s work, 
it recommends itself to leaders of audi- 
visual education in such specialized fields 
as religious instruction, youth activities, 
and industrial training. 


CHARLIE CHAPLIN, by Theodore Huff 
(Schuman, publ.) 


HE little British comedian who be- 

came the most beloved movie char- 
acter in the world is the fascinating sub- 
ject of this first definitive biography. An 
undisputed authority in the matter, Mr. 
Huff has decisively separated fact from 
the innumerable legends surrounding the 
life of “the only genius in motion pie- 
tures,” as George Bernard Shaw has 
described his compatriot. . . . Profusely 
illustrated, this book is pure delight to 
read, having captured as much of Chap- 
lin’s elusive mixture of laughter and 
pathos as can be conveyed by the 
printed word. 


SCIENCE VIA TELEVISION, by Lynn 
Poole (Johns Hopkins, publ.) 


EYOND Milton Berle, Howdy Doody, 

Frank Costello and General Mae- 
Arthur lies the whole world of educa- 
tional television. This practical “how 
to do it” book, written by the producer 
of the Dumont network show “The Johns 
Hopkins Science Review,” sets forth in 
detail the practices and procedures of 
successful planning for informational TV 
programs. Interesting and well written, 
it should prove a stimulus to the produe- 
tion of more and better educational video 
shows. 


THE GREAT AUDIENCE, by Gilbert 
Seldes (Viking, publ.) 


HE conditioning of the public by the 

purveyors of popular entertainment, 
to think that it is getting what it wants, 
is a subject well worth exploring. Gilbert 
Seldes does it with the sound judgment 
of an established critic, and the urbane 
wit of a cosmopolitan art connoisseur. 
But the seriousness of his intent, his con- 
cern with the special implications of the 
“mood of indifference” created by the 
mass media, are deeply real; and he de- 
serves very attentive consideration for his 
“revaluation of the popular arts in terms 
of physies rather than private pleasure.” 


*Reviewed by GEORGE L. GEORGE, noted documentary film director, winner of an Academy Award... . 
Mr. George is also Book Editor of The Screen Director, official publication of the Screen Directors Guild 
(New York), and is a member of the Guild’s Board of Governors. 
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CATALOGUES 
BOOKLETS, GUIDES 


= REPORT ON THE 4th INTERNA- 
TIONAL EDINBURGH FILM FESTI- 
VAL (1950). By J. Walter Evans (Navy 
Dept. Training Film Division, U. S. 
Dept. of Defense) — Mr. Evans, as first 
official delegate to be sent by the U. S. 
Government to the Edinburgh event, has 
done an amazingly thorough job of ob- 
servation, investigation, collation and 
presentation in this report which should 
be read by every U. S. producer and 
distributor of documentary and educa- 
tional motion pictures. Not only does it 
include complete lists of the film pre- 
sented for consideration, but it answers 
the questions of “why a festival,’’ and 
how to enter your film in this one. It 
also presents several “as-others-see-us” 
review of U. S. films sereened last year 
at Edinburgh which reviews, by prom- 
inent British journalists, contain much 
food for thought, and action. . .. A nice- 
ly produced booklet with illustrations, 
this Report is “Unelassified” and does not 
indicate whether or not it is generally 
available. But those interested in seeur- 
ing a copy might try addressing Dr. 
Warren Kelechner, Chief, Division of 
International Conferences, Dept. of 
State, Washington, D. C. 


= 102 MOTION PICTURES ON DE- 
MOCRACY lists 16mm films selected and 
recommended by an Office of Education 
Advisory Committee on the history, 
meaning and processes of democracy. 
Grade level, comments and summary are 
included for each film. Prepared by 
Seerly Reid, Visual Aids to Edueation, 
U.S. Office of Education, it is a 51-page 
printed booklet. Write the Supervisor of 
Documents for Federal Security Ageney- 
Office of Education Bulletin 1950, No. 1. 
(Address, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C.). 


= FILMS ON INTERNATIONAL RE- 
LATIONS FOR UNION AUDIENCES 
synopsizes and evaluates 31 reeommended 
films. It also indicates “union distribu- 
tors’’ from whom the films ean be rented. 
Source is the American Friends Service 
Committee, 20 S, 12th St., Philadelphia. 


ARTICLES OF NOTE 


= USE OF FILMS IN A WORKSHOP 
ABROAD, by Celia M. Anderson (Film 
Librarian, N. Y. University, and In- 
structor in its Department of Communi- 
cations), brings forward some interest- 
ing points regarding the need for films 
on anthropology. Last summer Miss An- 
derson attended the New York Univer- 
sity Workshop on Cultural Anthropol- 
ogy, held in the Virgin Islands. (Pages 
193-195, The Journal of Educational 
Sociology, Vol. 24, No. 4). 
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7S Years of — 


By GRACE THOMAS STEVENSON 
Head, Adult Education and Film Dept., 
Seattle Public Library, Seattle, Wash. 


HE American Library Association 

will celebrate its seventy-fifth anni- 
versary at its annual conference in Chi- 
eago July 8-14. The first ALA conference 
was held in Philadelphia in 1876 and was 
called by a committee appointed by Mel- 
vil Dewey whose name, along with that 
of Andrew Carnegie, is almost syno- 
nymous with that of the American Public 
Library. One hundred and three people 
attended this first conference which 
adopted the following resolution: ‘For 
the purpose of promoting the library in- 
terests of the country, and of increasing 
reciprocity of intelligence and good will 
among librarians and all interests in li- 
brary economy and bibliographical studies, 
the undersigned form themselves into a 
body to be known as ‘The American Li- 
brary Association.’ ” 

In 1876 there were 888 tax-supported 
libraries in the United States with a total 
of about 12,000,000 volumes. Today there 
are over 7,000 publie libraries with a book 
stock nearing 50 million volumes. Books 
will always be the library’s most impor- 
tant commodity, but many libraries today 
offer some or all of such information 
media as recordings, slides, pictures, talk- 
ing books, slide films and sound films. 

Film service in publie libraries really 
began during World War II when five 
libraries led the way by establishing film 
collections (1942-43). Sixteen more li- 
braries ventured into the new field from 
1945 through 1947, and the last statistics 
from ALA show over 90 public libraries 
giving some type of film service. 

The movement received tremendous im- 
petus with the appointment in June 1947 
of a Film Advisor in the ALA office to 
help those libraries which were struggling 
with an unfamiliar media. The ALA Film 
Office was made possible by a Carnegie 
grant which expires this summer. Mrs. 
Patricia Blair, formerly Curator of Films 
at the Cleveland Publie Library, was ap- 
pointed Film Advisor, and her knowledge 
of the field and administrative ability 
have combined to help administrators of 
publie library film collections develop a 
high standard for both materials and serv- 
ice, as well as imbuing them with en- 
thusiasm and zeal for films and their use. 

A Carnegie Grant also made it possible 
to establish in 1948 the first regional film 
services operating through the Cleveland 
Publie Library and the Missouri State 
Library. These two experiments estab- 
lished a pattern which is slowly spread- 
ing around the country, and which seems 
to offer the best solution for film service 
in smaller cities and towns as well as 
rural districts. 


During one month, (November 1950), 
the public libraries loaned 36,222 films 
which were shown to 1,701,117 people. 
But this is not by any means the full 
measure of their service. Most libraries 
have a very comprehensive film informa- 
tion service; some offer a booking and 
rental service; all of them give a great 
deal of help to their communities in pro- 
gram planning and utilization of films. In 
those communities where there is a Film 
Council the library invariably takes a very 
active part in its program. The public 
libraries of the country have made a sub- 
stantial contribution to the great upswing 
of interest in films apparent in the past 
few years. An important part of the an- 
nual ALA conference is the two day 
pre-conference Film Institute. 

The theme of the ALA Conference this 
year is “The Heritage of the United States 
of America in Times of Crisis.” As 
their contribution to this theme, the 
Audio-Visual Board of ALA, under the 
chairmanship of Dr. R. C. Swank, Diree- 
tor of Libraries at Stanford University, 
appointed a committee to make a list of 
films on “Our American Heritage.” The 
members of this committee were: Miss 
Virginia Beard, Curator of Films at 
Cleveland Public Library; Mr. Kurtz 
Myers, Chief, Audio-Visual Department, 
Detroit Publie Library; Mr. Seerley Reid, 
Assistant Chief, Visual Aids to Educa- 
tion, U.S. Office of Education; Mrs. Grace 
Stevenson, Head Adult Education and 
Film Department, Seattle Publie Library, 
Chairman. 


The committee’s interpretation of the 
term, “Our American Heritage,” was in 
a broad sense the land, the people, the 
big social experiments, the American 
tradition and character sterering a care- 
ful course between the weighted films of 
special interest groups, and the classroom 
films on American history and govern- 
ment processes. The titles were limited 
to films which are readily available from 
schools, universities, publie libraries and 
rental libraries, including good sponsored 
films. The result is a list of approxi- 
mately 140 titles, published in the ALA 
Bulletin for June 1951. 


A surprising number of very good films 
covering a broad scope of American life 
are included in the list, but there are 
great gaps also where other films are 
needed. There are very few really good 
regional films, and America is full of 
regional color. In the tremendous up- 
surge of art films the American artist 
has not come into his own—nor has our 
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BRITAIN'S 


CHILDREN'S FILMS 


CIRCUS BOY 
SECRET TUNNEL 


BUSH COUNTRY ADVENTURE 
THE MYSTERIOUS POACHER 


JOAN’S PLAN 
FORTUNE LANE 


1445 PARK AVENUE 


These and other entertainment films especially made for young people are now available. 
Film users can now buy the non-commercial LICENSE RIGHTS for a 5-year period for very 
reasonable rates. For details, write to 


NEW YORK CITY 29, N. Y. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOC. 


(Continued from page 21) 


American music and folk culture. The 
interesting and important story of the 
American labor movement has not been 
told, nor the equally interesting, impor- 
tant and fabulous story of American 
industry. There is a great deal to be done 
by the producer with originality, imagina- 
tion, and a feeling for the richness and 
vitality of America. 

Why have we chosen the theme, “The 
Heritage of the USA in Times of Crisis?” 
Why have we made this film list? Not, we 


hope, to tell ourselves and the world how 
good we are; not in a spirit of ancestor 
worship. Tradition can easily become 
superstition, and the only way to keep 
our American heritage alive and mean- 
ingful is by a constant translation of it 
anew into the institutions of our time. 
Our forefathers who laid the foundations 
of our way of life took pride in the flexi- 
bility as well as the strength of that 
foundation. In this time of great crisis 
we can depend on both of those qualities, 
translated into meaning for the present, 
to fit our democratic principles to our 
greatly changed conditions and needs. 


RAIL TRANSPORTATION and 
reservations, including go-as-you- 
please MILEAGE COUPONS which 
save up to 32% on ordinary one- 
way fares! Coupons not obtainable 
in Great Britain—secure an ample 
supply here. 


SIGHTSEEING TRIPS and 
TOURS—delightful travel bar- 
gains by rail, motor coach, steamer. 


NEW YORK 20, N.Y., 9 Rockefeller PI. 
CHICAGO 3, ILL., 39 Se. La Salle St. 


TORONTO, ONT., 69 Yonge Street 


Year 


IN BRITAIN® 


Everywhere throughout Britain, you'll enjoy long-planned-for events 
in music, art, drama, sports. Depend on the all-inclusive services of 
BRITISH RAILWAYS to make your travel comfortable and carefree. 


BEFORE you leave— 
SECURE ALL THESE TRAVEL NEEDS: 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
OR ANY OF THESE BRITISH RAILWAYS OFFICES: 


Travel is inexpensive in Britain! 
Typical of DEVALUATION SAVINGS—A com- 
LOS ANGELES 14, CAL., SIOW. 6th St. plete dining car meal for only 84 cents! 


For illustrated literature, write Dept. 
93 at any address shown. 


BRITISH RAILWAYS 


CHANNEL STEAMER SERVICES 
—direct links between Britain-lre- 
land, Britain-Continental Europe. 
Obtain cabin reservations here. 


HOTEL RESERVATIONS — travel 
with assured reservations at any of 
the 47 outstanding hotels operated 
by The Hotels Executive, British 
Transport. 


MEDICAL FILMS 


(Continued from page 19) 


are again on in this country to promote 
the Red Cross banking system, the pie- 
ture becomes important. The passage of 
years has not altered its informational 
value, 
* * * 

® Back TO NORMAL was produced several 
years ago to explain to the British people 
how much could be done to rehabilitate 
amputees. The story is told in a series 
of personal narratives which are strong- 
ly convincing since the individuals pre- 
sented are real amputees. A housewife 
tells how she has been able to go on 
raising her family. As she talks she cooks 
a meal, reaches high on the pantry shelf 
for supplies, and finally rides off to mar- 
ket on a bicycle, with only a slight limp 
to attest the fact that she wears a below- 
the-knee prosthesis. Similarly, people 
with thigh amputations, including armless 
and bilateral amputees, show their skills. 

The quiet pride these folk show in their 
accomplishments is gratifying to watch. It 
is quite possible that some viewers may 
find the film a little too frank, but the 
facts cannot be ignored, and it cannot be 
denied that the “actors” have met their 
problems squarely and with an enviable, 
unassuming courage. The film should be 
seen particularly by the people in our 
country who will be responsible for aec- 
cepting amputees as useful employees; 
perhaps there will then be fewer cases 
such as the one of which I read recently 
where an Army veteran re-enlisted simply 
because the Army could find a useful job 
for an amputee where civilian employers 
could not. 

* 
® The film HiGHLANp Doctor has an odd 
problem to face. It was produced several 
vears before British medicine was na- 
tionalized, to report on the success of the 
Highland and Island government sup- 
ported service in bringing medicine to the 
geographically isolated sections of the 
British Isles. To a sensitized American 
public this drama of airplane passage of 
a sick woman to a hospital in the city 
could easily be mistaken for propaganda 
for socialized medicine. Actually, it illus- 
trates an excellent plan for overcoming 
serious difficulties of distance and ter- 
rain which are even more of a problem 
in our own vast country. 

Airplanes have been used here for 
transportation of the ill and injured, and 
community support for medical services 
is springing up in a multitude of places. 
This is the story of one such air rescue, 
told in the straightforward documentary 
style at which the British excel. Against 
this background, a doctor muses on the 
advantages of the partial subsidization 
which has made an improved medical 
service possible. The film could be con- 
sidered an argument for government 
medicine, but it is just as much a sug- 
gestion for methods by which our pres- 
ent medical system can be preserved and 
improved to meet the needs that exist 
for broader medical coverage. 
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DAVID 
LIVINGSTONE 


HE story begins with pictures of 

Livingstone’s home and of his prep- 
aration in medicine. Then he is taken 
directly into Kuruman, in southern Africa, 
where his work includes preaching and 
teaching as well as medicine. He is always 
conscious of the call of the interior, and 
finally parts from his friends to go on 
into it, alone. ... On his way to Linyanti 
he passes long lines of natives, bound, and 
being whipped on their way into slavery. 
This he resolves to stop if he can. Leaving 
the ox-cart behind, his party pushes west- 
ward, hacking a way through undergrowth 
too dense for passage; on the lookout for 
snakes; plagued by swarming mosquitoes ; 
and with the dread malaria taking con- 
stant toll of the bearers. . . . Rivers, croco- 
diles, lions in their turn fail to stop them, 
and Livingstone and his party finally 
reach the west coast, but turn into the 
interior again almost at once. 

From Linyanti, Livingstone follows the 
Zambesi eastward, thus discovers the beau- 
tiful Victoria Falls, which he named. On 
an island below the Falls he carves the 
date, 1856, on a tree; and from this mo- 
ment his preoccupation with carrying the 
gospel to the natives is matched by his 
desire to find the headwaters of the Nile. 
Again and again he presses into central 
Africa. Frequently too ill to walk, his 
native bearers carry him with loving solici- 
tude. On January 8, 1870, the great mis- 
sionary’s death is reported, and journalist 
Henry M. Stanley is sent out to verify the 
report. Meeting Livingstone eventually, 
Stanley—first white man the missionary 
has seen in five years—stretches out his 
hand with the famous: “Dr. Livingstone, 
I presume.” Stanley returns to America, 
Livingstone continued his search for the 
headwaters of the Nile. ... No white man 
saw him again. When he died, his faithful 
bearers carried his body to the seacoast. 

For young people this film may be lack- 
ing in the full inspiration of which its 
subject is capable. But even its somewhat 
cold treatment cannot rob the thrilling 
story of its lustre, dim the glory of Liv- 
ingstone’s achievements, nor hide the 
beauty of the African jungle. Adults will 
get more than children out of it because 
they are able to bring more to it. 

15 mins.; b&w. Produced by J. Arthur 
Rank Religious Films (Britain). For rent 
$5, and sale $75, from Religious Films 
Division of United World Films, Inc., 
1445 Park Ave., N. Y. 22. 
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By REV. THEODORE E. MILLER 
, The E el Baptist Church, 
Brooklyn, New York 


MAi niet, 


“British-made religious films have be- 
come preeminently known throughout 
the world for their dramatic excellence 
and authenticity of production. Such 
leadership has been established during 
the past 20 years by the simplicity of 
the evangelism portrayed, and the in- 
tegrity of treatment of the message. 
Dramatic films on the Bible, and those 
with a deep spiritual meaning, have 
been characterized by a quality of 
scholarship and a theological spirit, 
far beyond the usual motion picture 
technique. 

The British were among the first to 
use the religious film, and pioneered in 
its production. Considerable impetus 
was given the fild by the entry into it 
of J. Arthur Rank who, in 1935, em- 
barked on a program to bring the reli- 
gious film to an active and important 
status.” 

—ANONYMOUS 


DAVID, The 
Shepherd Boy 


HE film opens with an artist sketch- 

ing sheep in an English pasture. The 
inevitable, curious, small boy quizzes the 
artist. Thus is launched the story of 
David, the shepherd boy of the Bible. It 
is presented in sketches, with the artist 
continuing the narrative. The scene of the 
English pasture, with the artist telling 
and the small boy listening, is repeated 
often enough to make these sketches 
plausible. They carry the story from 
David as a boy, practicing with his sling, 
to David as king. Along the way they 
picture David’s annointing by Samuel; 
his battle with Goliath; his contacts and 
conflicts with Saul; his friendship with 
Jonathan. Included is David’s matchless 
dirge over Saul and Jonathan, dead on 
the battlefield. 


The narration is clear and convincing 
and the sketches interesting, though they 
would perhaps have been more effective 
in color, especially for the religious field 
which is rather used to color. The ap- 
proach is on the child level, though this 
does not preclude use with adults; of this 
latest J. Arthur Rank ‘‘Sermon Film.’’ 

22 min.; b&w. For rent at $6; sale, 
$60 complete, or $20 for each of three 
separate parts, from Religious Films 
Division, United World Films, Inc., 1445 
Park Ave., N. Y. 22. 


FILMS FROM BRITAIN 


from 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 


Printing Through the Ages 
Writing Through the Ages 
Growing Girls 
Steps of the Ballet 
History of Writing 
Story of Printing 
Your Children’s Sleep 


FILMS ON BRITAIN 
Australia 
British Isles 
English Children 
Canals of England 


To Obtain These Films Write 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 


WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 


The Story of JOSEPH 
in Two Magnificent 
COLOR FILMS 


Puppet Films 


Especially for Children .. . 


but of Interest to All Ages... 

The dramatic story of Joseph — more excit- 
ing than fiction—a true inspiration to our 
younger generation. .. . 

Enacted by exquisite examples of the pup- 
pet maker’s art. . ; 


Joseph and His Bretheren 


15 minutes ... 16mm... . Sound... 
Rental Price: Color $6.00 

Joseph in Egypt 

15 minutes... 16mm... . Sound... 


Rental Price: Color $6.00 


Produced by the Protestant Radio Commission 


Released by 


RELIGIOUS FILM ASSOCIATION 


45 Astor Place, N. Y. C. 3, N. Y. 
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PREVIEWS 


END— AND BEGINNING 


HE end of the current school term 

may be in sight, but that does not 
mean an end to production schedules for 
classroom waterials. Many new films, 
filmstrips and slides are on their way to 
us. It would seem the better part of wis- 
dom for teachers to utilize this time as a 
“stock-taking” period. Don’t wait till the 
day school opens next Fall to start looking 
around for new materials. A good teacher 
knows that in the course of a_ term’s 
work many things are selected because 
they fit into a lesson as it develops and as 
need arises for some particular audio- 
visual aid. A good teacher also knows, 
however, that thoughtful planning in ad- 
vance for the majority of materials to be 
used over the period of a term means bet- 
ter selection for general needs. 

So—stop right now for a few moments 
to look over the list of audio-visual 
materials you have used this term. Elimi- 
nate those that proved ineffective or not 
particularly well suited to your purposes. 
Look over film and filmstrip listings for 
new presentations—new subjects, as well 
as new treatments of old subjects. Try 
to include a session or two of preview- 
ing. Plan to include at least a few new 
materials for next term. 

It is bad for a teacher to get in a “rut” 
both with regard to the audio-visual ma- 
terials used, and the method of using 
them. There should be a variety of mate- 
rials available for use. There should also 
be variation in the technique of using 
these same materials in actual classroom 
situations. Let’s take time, then, to take 
stock of both materials and methods, in 
the interests of better teaching! 


® ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
FILMS, INC. (Wilmette, Illinois) offers 
two series, SOIL CONSERVATION (8 strips, 
black and white) and Basic Economics, 
Part I: Livinc WorktnG WitHovut 
Moxey (8 strips, color). Both sets con- 
tain good subject matter and pertain to 
topics that are of basie interest in mod- 
ern life. The underlying theme of Som 
CONSERVATION is the problem of “what 
is this indispensable thing called soil and 
why is it important?” We gain an in- 
sight into soil formation; the relationship 
of plant and animal life to soil; how man 
has used the soil, and what steps must be 
taken if soil is to continue to serve man’s 
needs. 
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CREDO 


...Good filmstrips are excellent teaching 
aids. 

...Filmstrips are only good as teaching 
aids if the component frames or pic- 
tures are good in terms of composition 
and photography. 

... If title explanations are included on 
the pictures, they must be short and in 
clear, readable type. 


As in the case of any other visual aid, 
no filmstrip in and of itself alone performs 
the task of teaching. Its effectiveness de- 
pends to a large extent upon the tech- 
nique by which the teacher incorporates 
it into the lesson and makes it a part of 
the pupil’s learning experience. 


Bastc Economics is a pictorial treat- 
ment of the book “Enterprise Island” by 
Hans C. Some. Natives on an imaginary 
island first live to and for themselves 
alone. Then we see what happens as each 
learns to work and produce something of 
value, and the need arises for a medium 
of exchange. Monry Gores To Work, as 
one title states; then comes Too Litre 
SPENDING, followed by Too Mucu Spenp- 
ING, and Panic. New Ways 0 USE 
Money helps to give some of the answers 
essential to proper utilization of money 
for the good of individuals and the gov- 
ernment. Each strip has a section of re- 
view questions, and should lead to many 
discussions about the role of money in 
our modern economie system. 


= KNOWLEDGE BUILDERS (625 Mad- 
ison Ave., N. Y. 22) are distributors for 
a new series of filmstrips made by Inter- 
national Educational Materials Co., under 
the direction of Gertrude Jacobs. It is a 


series of which they may be justly proud. 
The color work is delightful, the stories 
are fresh and appealing. This is a rather 


“This is all very silly ” 


only 


By DR. IRENE CYPHER 


Administrative Officer, Film Library, 
and Assistant Professor, Dept. of 
Communications, New York University 


rare combination and it is good to see this 
type of material made available. Separate 
titles include PrEacu Boy or 
YunG-JA OF Korea; ALICE IN WONDER- 
LAND; DancinG BREAD; CRACKLING 
Mountain; JOSE OF Ext SAtvapor; Mon- 
KEY SEE, Monkey Do. With current em- 
phasis on learning to know peoples of 
many lands, this series is truly made to 
order for elementary level classes, YUNG- 
JA OF Korea is particularly interesting 
and presents a charming picture of some 
of the eustoms of Koreans, CHINESE PIc- 
TOGRAPHS, another in this series, is not 
a story, but a presentation of some of the 
ways of writing Chinese characters, and 


words, and would be interesting to in- 


elude in a unit dealing with China. The 
entire series is good. Anyone looking for 
story material will revel in Peacn Boy 
oF JAPAN and DANCING BREAD, in partie- 
ular. 


= EYE GATE HOUSE, INC. (330 West 
42nd St., N. Y. 8) has two new sets in 
widely different areas — ANIMALS AND 
Tuer Ways (9 strips, color) and MANn- 
NERS MAKE A DIFFERENCE (9 strips, 
color). ANIMALS AND THEIR WAYS is 
quite extensive in subject coverage and 
includes among other titles ANIMAL 
Basies, INsEcts AND THEIR Ways, ANT- 
MAL Pests. In particular, CARE OF ANI- 
MALS will please the teacher who is trying 
to instill in pupils some idea of what we 
must do in order to make proper pro- 
vision for those animals kept in homes, 
as well as those in zoos. This would be 
good to use in connection with the estab- 
lishing of a school nature room and also 
in preparation for a field trip to a zoo. 

MANNERS MAKE A DIFFERENCE presents 
a subject certainly not new, but includes 
reference to a new phenomenon of mod- 
ern life—TV. Referring first to the more 
usual topics of Goop MANNERS At Home, 
Ar ScnooLt, At THE TABLE, the series 
really makes its contribution by inclusion 
of Goop MANNERS On THE STREET and 
In Pusiic CONVEYANCES, WHILE LISTEN- 
ing To THe Rapto and WATCHING A 
TELEVISION ProGRaAM, AT THE MOvIES 
AND THEATRE. Something needed to be 
said about the value of manners in these 
areas, and this series says it. Teachers 
and parents certainly ought to appreciate 
the following admonitions: don’t turn the 
radio on too loud; don’t look at TV too 
long; don’t stay too late at TV or at a 
friend’s house watching TV. 


FILM NEWS 
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pack of card 


(Left to right) THE CINQUE PORTS presents the seacoast towns that banded together centuries ago for defense. 
as an international trading center. 


HE world is wide and there are in 

it many places and people to know. 
Sometimes it is well to use materials pre- 
pared by representatives of a particular 
country, for then the interpretation 
presented has a savor of authenticity 
which gives added value. Those who ean- 
not pay a visit in person to Great Britain 
may visit by “proxy” many of the places 
of historical or industrial interest, and of 
literary connection; for British Informa- 
tion Services has innumerable visual aids 
available for those wishing to study about 
Great Britain and the Empire. Among 
these are many filmstrips. 

In the history of visual aids in Great 
Britain, 1948 marks the maturity and 
acceptance of the filmstrip as a teaching 
tool . The National Committee for Visual 
Aids in Edueation in November 1947 
issued an interim report, recommending 
that all educational authorities should 
experimentally equip with filmstrip pro- 
jectors, five types of schools in their 
areas (viz. Grade, Junior High, High, 
Voeational and Industrial). By the end 
of 1948 some 3,000 to 4,000 projectors 
had been installed in all types of educa- 
tional institutions. 

Originating as simple picture stories 
designed to simplify learning for very 
young children, British filmstrips have 
developed in subject matter and technique 
so that they are now widely used in all 
classes up to college level. Produced 
by the Central Office of Information and 
sponsored by the British Government, 29 
of these made their debut on the Amer- 
ican market late in 1948. The Society 
for Visual Education (Chicago) selected 
10 titles for distribution on an exclusive 
national basis. British Information Serv- 
ices retained the distribution of the re- 
maining 19 titles. These early subjects 
were uneaptioned, but in 1949 BIS re- 
commended captioning, after the Amer- 
ican model, to Central Office of Infor- 
mation, and thence forward the accep- 
tability and popularity of British film- 
strips increased remarkably. Now there 
are in active circulation over 90 titles 
varying in length from 24 to 63 frames, 
on subjects that range over every aspect 
of British life and inelude social plan- 
ning, education, health, art, history, geog- 
raphy, world relations, and Britain’s con- 
tribution to colonial development. They 
are purchased by clubs, community 
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groups, industrial organizations, private 
individuals, universities, colleges and 
schools. 

Unfortunately, some topies are not di- 
rectly correlated with the elementary or 
secondary curriculums of our American 
schools and would probably not fit into 
the lesson-time allotted to detailed and 
specific periods for British history. On 
the other hand, many of the strips would 
be of great help as background for study 
of English literature, also world history 
and geography, and units including the 
British Empire. College classes in Eng- 
lish literature and history in particular 
should find this material very helpful. 
Among British-made filmstrips that we 
have previewed, the following have defi- 
nite value for use in this country. 


THE ENGLISH INN—valuable for use 
with literature classes. We see many of 
the historie old inns, as the First and Last, 
Cat and Fiddle, The Fighting Cock. Most 
interesting of these is The Llandoger 
Trow, Bristol—where Robert Louis 
Stevenson set his famous first seene in 
Treasure Island, and Jim Hawkins first 
met Blind Pew and Long John Silver. 


SHAKESPEARE CountTRY is a detailed 
picture presentation of Stratford-on-Avon 
and the places connected with the life and 
works of the great English playwright. 
Everything is ineluded, from Guild 
Chureh and Faleon Hotel to the kitchen, 
dining room and garden of Ann Hath- 
away’s cottage. 


Houses or PARLIAMENT; 
Pauw’s CATHEDRAL; WINpsoR CASTLE; 
CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL; WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY; THE TOWER OF LONDON; HaAmp- 
TON Court Patace—These strips are 
literally a guided tour of famous places 
which always figure prominently in any 
study of England and English history. A 
showing of the strips would give students 
an opportunity to see the buildings 
through a camera’s eve instead of through 
the usual line or two of cold print al- 
lowed in the average texthook. 


Sr. 


® North WALES gives a picture of the 
Welsh countryside, and the rich resources 
which mean so much to British economy. 


THe EnGuisn CorracGe and THE ENG- 
LIsH MANOR House enable us to see two 
architectural types which are often refer- 


. . . Postwar HONG KONG again emerges 


. . » ISLANDS OFF THE COAST OF BRITAIN (most recent release) shows the part they have played in history. . . 


red to, and which few who use the terms 
are really able to visualize. CATHEDRALS 
AND ABBEYS might well be used by any- 
one trying to present a true picture of 
art and architecture in England. These 
four strips seemed to us to give a com- 
prehensive picture of certain buildings 
which have come to represent British life 
in the minds of the world’s people. 


® YORKSHIRE Moors AND DALES appealed 
to us as one filmstrip which might be 
shown to classes in literature and also to 
classes interested in considering what dif- 
ferent countries have done to set aside 
National Park areas. 

—IRENE CYPHER 


GOING TO FRANCE - - ? 


= The Sorbonne University (Paris) is 
currently offering a series of lectures on 
the development of the comic element in 
films. This is one of several courses on film 
history, organized by the Cinémathéque 
Frangaise (French Film Library) with 
the cooperation of the French Govern- 
ment’s General Division of Youth and 
Sports. 


1000 SOUND SLIDEFILMS 


obtainable on a FREE LOAN RENTAL 
or SALE basis. Get the new 5th EDITION of 
“SOUND SLIDEFILM GUIDE” fully descrip- 
tive of each item. Send only $1.00. See yuor 
dealer or write Dept. FN-61. 


OPERADIO MFG. CO., 


ST. CHARLES, ILL. 


Are You Looking For 


FILMSTRIPS 
FOR CHILDREN? 


We can make for you that 
series you have in mind, with 
captions in any language. 

e 


International 
Educational Materials Co. 
501 West 123rd St., N. Y. 27, N. Y. 


Creators of 
Folk Tales, Legends and Stories 


(See Review — Page 24) 
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Knowledge Builders 


Are Proud to Announce 
TWO NEW SERIES OF 


FILMSTRIPS 
New Full Color 


FOLK TALES, LEGENDS, 
STORIES 
Of Many Lands For Reading Readi- 
ness in Elementary Grades (see 
review on page 24.) 
10 Films at $4.00 each 


“STORY OF AMERICA" 
(Historic Geography) 
In Black & White 
1. NEW ENGLAND STATES 


10 units 
2. MID-ATLANTIC STATES 
10 units 
3. SOUTH ATLANTIC STATES 
10 units 
$2.00 per strip, or $18.00 for each 
set of 10 


Order on Approval Now 


Knowledge Builders 


VISUAL EDUCATION BUILDING 
Floral Park, N. Y. 


FULL COLOR FILMSTRIPS 
ANIMALS AND THEIR WAYS 


7 
> 
y This series of nine FULL COLOR FILMSTRIPS is 
» intended to be useful to teachers of intermediate 
grades in developing habits of careful observa- 


PREVIEWS * Britain 
THE GOLDEN ARROW 


HIS recent British Railways’ color 

film—narrated by an American voice— 
begins with a sightseeing tour of London; 
meanwhile promises you as visitor, a trip 
to Paris generously described as ‘‘the most 
glamorous city in the world.’’ . .. At Vie- 
toria Station you board The Golden Arrow. 
At Calais it becomes Le Fleche d’Or, But 
first you experience the journey through 
English countryside, then at Dover change 
to British Railways’ crack cross-Channel 
ship Invicta which made history in World 
War IT... . Politely enroute you are given 
some hints on travel, such as how Immigra- 
tion and Customs’ matters are handled—all 
good vicarious experience for social studies 
classes as well as prospective travellers. In 
this single reel too are opportunities for 


Paris — 
city of 
many 
bridges 


classroom comparison of British and French 
type trains, countryside, and capital cities. 


This and other films (2-3 reels) 
available free from British Rail- 
ways, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 
20; or its offices in Chicago, L.A., 
Toronto. 


THE GREAT Australia 
BARRIER REEF Series 


OR those who would like to learn more 

about the interesting continent ‘‘down 
under’’—and at the same time see worders 
of nature fascinatingly presented—we ree- 
ommend the GREAT BARRIER REEF Series of 
three films, wonderfully photographed in 
color by Noel Monkman, Australia’s lead- 
ing producer of science motion pictures. . . . 
In MARVELS IN MINIATURE (10 mins.) and 
CORAL WONDERLAND (25 mins.), tiny sea 
creatures and scintillant fish are seen under 
the magnifying glass, and fabulous coral 
growths come to life under the microscope. 
particularly interesting sequence in 
MARVELS features a turtle making its nest, 
laboriously filling it with nearly 200 eggs. 

. FEATHERED FISHES deals with the teem- 
ing bird life on the coral islands and dra- 
matically presents their fight against natural 
enemies, 


An Australian aboriginal finds some 
turtle eggs for two young visitors . . . 


Produced for Australia’s Dept. of 
the Interior. Sales and rentals 
from Australian News & Infor- 
mation Bureau, 636 Fifth Ave., 
New York City 20. 


tion among their pupils, in stressing | 
scientific principles and in integrating the facts 
of science with their social implications. 


‘ Animal 
> 


TTT TTT 


Babies and Animals of Far Away 

Families 

a Struggle to Animals Fit Themselves 
‘ to Their Surroundings 
) Insects ee Their Way Animals of 

» of Li Continent 

Animal Care of Animals 


$2250 Complete 


MANNERS MAKE A DIFFERENCE 


A new series of nine FULL COLOR FILMSTRIPS 
> whose aim is to make young people ‘‘feel better 
: inside’ when they are polite. It will, it is hoped, 
> assist the teacher in developing a desire not only 
> for the superficial niceties of socially acceptable 
. forms, but also that consideration for, and real 
> courtesy toward others of which good manners 
s are the visible symbol. 


>» Why Have Manners 

» Table Manners 

> Manners When Visiting 
Manners at Home 
Manners at the Movies 
Manners When Playing 


Manners at School 

Manners When 
Traveling 

Manners When 
Listening to Radio 
and Television 


$2250 Complete 


This ‘ad’ attached to your school letterhead will 
bring you, by return mail, a TRIAL Preview =. 


EYE GATE HOUSE, INC. 
AUDIO VISUAL AIDS TO aanaaigaaty 
WEST 42nd STREET 

NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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FILMSTRIP Ss (Continued from page 24) 


= THE NEW YORK TIMES (Office of 
Educational Activities, 221 West 43rd St., 
N. Y. C.) offers Tue Surtinkine AR 
as the last strip in its current monthly 
series for this school year. Basically, the 
strip indicates the necessity for careful 
consideration of spending habits and the 
problems to be solved if the present eco- 
nomic structure is to be a stable one. We 
see what military preparedness means in 
term of national income and how it af- 
feets the individual citizen. Some of the 
methods of fighting inflation in previous 


years are indicated, and the current pro- 
gram outlined for price stabilization. The 
strip very definitely does not attempt an 
easy solution, but it is one which could 
and should be used to provide material 
for thought, and for thoughtful discussion 
of a problem which touches every Ameri- 
‘an home today. 


=" NATIONAL AUDIO-VISUAL AS- 
SOC., INC. (845 Chicago Ave., Evanston, 
lll.) is the producer of a color strip en- 
titled Wuar’s So Important Apout 
Avpio-VisuaL Arps? It was prepared by 
the North Carolina Communication Study 
Commission, and is in reality a presenta- 
tion of the cease for visual instruction 
everywhere, although it is specifically in- 
tended to point out what audio- visual in- 
struction could do for Tar Heel, Jr. 
throughout North Caroline. It is also a 
good strip for methods’ teachers to use as 
a basis for study of the factors to be con- 
sidered in establishing audio-visual pro- 
grams, and the points to be stressed when 
seeking support (budget and otherwise) 
from school boards and communities. 
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Photographically 


GOVERNMENT AND 


MERICAN producers of documentary, 

industrial, and educational films have 
hit their busy season these summer months. 
In general this part of the industry is on 
the upgrade, since the Armed Forces are 
turning out recruiting and educational 
films for all branches of the services; and 
another large producer, the State Depart- 
ment, is using many films for purposes 
of promoting the American way of life 
abroad. Industrial films are running a 
close second, while other films such as 
those on mental health, constitute a smaller 
percentage of the work done. 

For example, an ADTFC American 
Film Producers crew in Texas with Don 
Senick (cameraman), Scott Reynolds (as- 
sistant camera), Walter Helmuth (eleetri- 
cian), and Melvin Brown (apprentice), is 
working on a recruiting film for the Air 
Force; George Jacobson and Robert Gal- 
braith (cameraman and assistant), have 
just finished filming a story of a small- 
town Colorado newspaper for the State 


TELEVISION 


® Other work which keeps film crews busy 
is the large amount of production time 
devoted to TV commercials, exhibited at 
frequent intervals on all TV stations, The 
best part of summer production are the 
beer “spots,” when crew members get a 
chance to drink up some of the “props.” 


® The National Association of Broadcast 
Engineers and Technicians (ADTFC is a 
section in the Metro New York Chapter) 
has secured jurisdiction over the radio- 
TV-film industry in an internaitonal char- 
ter recently issued by the ClO. ADTFC 
is currently engaged in a concerted organ- 
izing campaign as well as a drive to get 
its members under contract in order to 
secure more jobs, higher wages, and better 
working conditions in the coming year. 


SCHOOL AND FORUM 


® As part of a program for raising stand- 
ards in the industry, ADTFC is launching 
a technical school for apprentice members. 
The Union is also sponsoring a film forum 
where well-known documentaries, inelud- 
ing members’ work, are shown and dis- 
cussed, The program opened recently with 
a sereening of LOUISIANA Story and a dis- 
cussion led by Robert Flaherty, producer 
of the film, and ADTFC honorary presi- 
dent. 
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WHAT'S GOING ON, WHERE— 


By PAT LEWIS 
Business Agent, Assoc. of Documentary and Televi- 
sion Film Cameramen; International Representative, 
National Assoc. of Broadcast Engineers and Technicians 


INDUSTRY LEAD 


Department (Media Productions); and 
Knickerbocker Productions is filming an- 
other State Department film on the Amer- 
ican school system, with ADTFC camera- 
man Michael Nebbia, assistant cameraman 
Michael Zingale, and electrician Bernard 
Robertson. An industrial film, for Shell 
Oil produced by Transfilm Ine., is being 
shot on location in St. Louis with Camera- 
man David Quaid and Assistant Ira Sug- 
arman. Another, on the uses of aluminum 
foil, for the Reynolds Metal Co., was shot 
in a paper mill and at the Anseo labs by 
Viking Films with ADTFC crew camera- 
man Bert Shapiro, assistant Howard 
Block, electricians Dick Ellison, Lee Shan- 
non and Larry Kostroff. Here in New 
York ADTFC crews are working on two 
mental health films, one sponsored by the 


State Department, the other by the Na- 
tional Committee for Mental Hygiene, for 
Affiliated Film Producers. On the crews 
are Richard Leacock, Sidney Kerner, Tor- 
ben Johnke, Bernard Robertson, Joe Cof- 
fey, William Schwartz and Kevin Smith. 


NEW MEMBERS 


# ADTFC welcomes the following new 
members: CAMERMEN Robert Ziller, 
Sidney Kupfersehmid. ELECTRICIAN 
AND CARPENTER Morton Novak; 
ELECTRICIAN AND PAINTER Darwin 
Deen; SOUNDMAN Albert Slater; 
SCENIC DESIGNER Charr Richards; 
APPRENTICES C. Allen, T. August, S. 
Birnkrant, H. Dinkjian, S. Banasiak, P. 
Bello, E. Berger, N. Boxer, I. Cohen, H. 
Cruse, R. Farren, M. Friedman, E. Glas- 
berg, H. Greenberg, A. Hurwith, M. Katz, 
C. Kuzmirek, M. Levitt, A. Maggi, N. 
Mareus, L. Micallef, A. Morelli, H. Pan- 
drowitz, J. Richman, E. Schlotter, H. 
Sie, G. "Smith, G. Snapper, W. Tillman, 
R. Woodson, W. Wells, O. Yoawein. 


2,000TH ANNIVERSARY 


Jean Tedesco is preparing a film in 
honor of the 2000th anniversary of 
France’s capital city. It will be entitled 
Paris, FILLE DE LUTECE. 


Aa 


“Understanding through travel is the 


passport fo Peace.” 


400 MONTGOMERY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. © 5717 NOTRE-DAME de GRACE AVE.,MONTREAL, P. Q 
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BE SURE TO VISIT THE COLORFUL PROVINCES... . 

RAIL AND MOTOR COACH TOURS MAKE IT SO CONVENIENT... : 

YOU TRAVEL IN COMFORT FR VITH SPEED AND SAFETY 

E 

| 


WHAT’S NEW... 


BOOK ON PHOTOGRAPHY 


® To the young man or woman who 
wants to enter the field of photogra- 
phy, a new book by Jacob Deschin, 
Photoplay Editor of the New York 
Times, should be required reading. 
Titled “Opportunities in Photogra- 
phy,” its 112 pages are crammed 
full of the vital information only 
an expert could gather, It explains 
what a novice would have to know 
in entering fields that are commonly 
aimed at by the beginner, and also 
fields less known such as Photogram- 
metry, and Astronomical Photog- 
raphy. It gives the young photog- 
rapher an idea of what he can 
expect to earn, how he can better 
himself, and what the allied fields 
are. . . . Written primarily as a 
manal for the still photographer, 
it does however touch on motion 
picture and television camera work. 
. . . Published by Vocational Guid- 
ance Manuals, Ine., 45 West 45th 
Street, New York 19, it is a “must” 
for the photography book shelf. 


KODAK AT FESTIVAL 


® A specially designed Photogra- 
phie Information Bureau is being 
operated by Kodak Limited at 
Kodak House, Kingsway — a short 
walk from the Exhibition at the 
Festival of Britain. The center is 
staffed with experts. Its display 
traces the work of Britain’s Wil- 
liam Fox Talbot, “the father of 
modern photography.” 


MODEL V KINE EXACTA 


® The Exacta Company of 46 West 
29th St., New York, is the distribu- 
tor of the Kine Exacta V. This 
camera in addition to its single lens 
reflex system, features a roof prism 
which can be used for viewing and 
picture taking simultaneously. By 
pressing a lever you ean switch 
from the reflex to the prismatic 
finder instantly, thus using each 
finder for the particular photo- 
graphic problem confronting you. 
The camera also has a very wide 
range of speeds from 12 seconds to 
1/1000 of a second. It takes 20 to 
36 exposures on 35mm. film, and 
contains a built-in knife to snip off 
shorter lengthes at any time. 

The selection of lenses for the 
model V is very great, running from 
wide angle to 360mm. or larger. 
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Practical Hints 
For Its Care 
And Use 


TYPE 


® The two sizes of camera popular with 
the American amateur are the 8mm and 
the 16mm. The former, primarily a “fam- 
ily” camera for screen projections up to 
5 feet by 6-feet, is small, compact, inex- 
pensive to operate. Within the limitations 
of its projection possibilities, it is excel- 
lent. 

The 16mm camera, also widely used by 
amateurs, is now finding greater use 
amongst professionals, especially in tele- 
vision work. Most 16mm cameras are good, 
but only the ones that can be adjusted 
to operate at 24 frames per second can 
be used professionally. Those who want 
to sell their footage or add sound later 
on, must therefore remember to expose 
their film at 24 frames. (At 16 frames per 
second, the action on the sereen would be 
speeded up by the sound projector, which 
operates at a constant 24 frames per 
second. ) 


CARE 


® Keep your camera clean inside as well 
as outside. Make sure there is no emulsion 
on the film gate. At sea, where the air 
contains much salt and alkali, all metals 
have a tendency to rust or corrode. A tiny 
amount of oil wiped onto the metal sur- 
faces with a clean, soft rag will help pre- 
vent trouble. Rub the oil on well so it 
does not soil your hands or clothes. All 
cameras that are leather-covered should 
be checked for fungus growth in hot, 
damp climates, 


LENSES 


® Keep salt water off the lenses as much 
as possible. It is apt to collect there dur- 
ing shooting, when the wind whips the 


Photo, Eastman Kodak Co. 


spray around your vessel. Use lens tissue, 
or a soft linen handkerchief when this 
tissue is not available. In areas where 
sand or dust are prevalent, do not rub 
your lenses but use a camel hair brush, 
or the edge of the tissue, to flick or pick 
off the dust. 


FILM 


® Motion picture film is manufactured to 
withstand average temperature changes 
and in some eases will take extremes. But 
to be on the safe side and for best results, 
keep film in a moderately cool place. In 
the tropics a simple method of protecting 
unexposed as well as exposed film is to 
suspend it in a box of rice under the bed 
or from the lower shelves of a locker. 

Do not permit the camera to lie in the 
sun when not in use, as this could not only 
fog the film but, in the tropics, could 
damage the lenses. When the film has been 
exposed, take it out of the camera in a 
shady place or darkened room, and pack 
it for shipping. It is wise to mail it back 
to the film manufacturer or processing 
laboratory as soon as possible for develop- 
ing. 


EQUIPMENT 


® A good tripod is a “must” for good 
pictures. It does not have to be an expen- 
sive one, but should be sturdy, with a 
smooth tilt and pan head. ... An exposure 
meter is a big help when shooting under 
adverse conditions and can solve problems 
for any cameraman, though it is still pos- 
sible to take good pictures without one, 
if the film exposure guide is followed. .. . 
Filters are good to have for adding con- 
trast and cutting haze. For black and white 
film a medium yellow, a red, green and 


(Continued on page 29) 
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TAKING THE MOVIE CAMERA ABROAD WITH YOU? 
023) 1929 1935 1950 


Edited by LEROY SYLVERST 


President, ADTFC 


VICTOR ANNOUNCES 
NEW HEAD AND PLANS 


HE Victor Animatograph Corpora- 
tion of Davenport, lowa—founded in 
1910 by Alexander F. Victor, inventor 
and cinema engineer—has been purchased 
by Samuel G. Rose who will resume ac- 
tive management of the 4l-vear old busi- 
ness as its president and treasurer. Mr. 
Rose pioneered the company with Mr. 
Victor, was closely associated with him 
for 36 years, became president when Mr. 
Victor retired in 1946. For the past sev- 
eral years the company has been a sub- 
sidiary of Curtiss-Wright Corporation. 
The first announcement ot the newly 
formed Victor Animatograph Corporation 
links its own pioneering name in the 
nontheatrical field with that of Motio- 
graph, Ine., pioneer in 35mm projection 
and sound equipment since 1896. Manu- 
facturing of the Victor 16mm sound mo- 
tion picture projector will be done at the 
Motiograph Chicago plant. 
Sales and service facilities of Victor 
will remain in Davenport, Lowa, where 
headquarters will be continued. Asso- 


ciated with Mr. Rose in the old-new com-. 


pany are Horace O. Jones, Eldon Imhoff 
and A. J. McClelland, vice-presidents; 
and T. M. Arp, secretary. These officers 
will be members of the board of direc- 
tors, with Daniel Needham, Carl F. 
Woods, E. V. Babbitt and George M. 
Friedlander of Boston, Mass., and George 
W. Lane Jr. of Lewiston, Maine. 


The quarter-millionth 16mm magazine movie 

camera manufactured by Bell & Howell Co., is 

presented to company President C. H. Percy (left) 
by Works Manager R. L. Chyrchel. 


YOUR CAMERA ABROAD 


(Continued from page 28) 


polaroid should fill the bill. For color film, 
a polaroid and color matching filter for 
converting indoor color to outdoor or vice- 
versa is useful. 


TAKING PICTURES 


® Take plenty of closeups, particularly of 
faces. Most movie shots can be broken 
down into sequences: first a long shot, then 
a medium, then a closeup. When several 
people in a party have cameras, much 


more can be accomplished by working in 


a team and covering subjects from differ- 
ent positions, then pooling the footage into 
one good film for all. 


Occasionally, a Customs official in error 
may open your film, exposing some part 
of it. To play sure, it-is a good idea, if 
possible, to shoot again on the new roll 
the last few scenes of the preceding roll. 


WHAT'S NEW ... 


GERMAN 35MM 


® Regula Il — a sturdy, light- 
weight, all metal camera with no- 
bellows construction—is now avail- 
able by mail order or direct, from 
Penn Camera, 126 West 32nd St., 
N. Y. For its quality and type of 
construction, its lens and appear- 
anee, this 35mm German camera 
sells at a lower price than anything 
of equal calibre. It uses standard 
35mm b&w or color film; is guar- 
anteed fully for one year. 


LENS ADAPTER 


® The entire battery of Leica lenses 
which couple to the Leica range 
finder can be easily mounted on the 
Cine-Special 1 with the new Tenplus 
Adapter. The reflex finder of the 
Special 1 can be used for focussing 
along with the adapter’s eye-level 
finder. The adapter normally comes 
equipped with masks for the 50mm., 
90mm. and 135mm. Leica lenses, but 
‘other size masks are available. The 
Tenplus Adapter is priced at $46.50 
and is manufactured by the Tenplus 
Co., 43-A Garden Drive, Roselle, 
N. J. 


leading source of FOREIGN LANGUAGE and 


DOCUMENTARY FEATURE films. 


Exclusive distributor of THE BAKER’S WIFE, 


CARNIVAL IN FLANDERS, FAME IS THE SPUR, 
RUBENS, etc. For Rental and Sale apply: 


BRANDON FILMS, INC., 1700 Broadway, N.Y.C. 19 


Guffanti Film Laboratories, Inc. 
Complete Personalized Service Since 1929 


35mm. — 16mm. — 16mm. Color 


630 NINTH AVENUE 
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Science in the 
Orchestra 
3 NEW FILMS 


* 


HEARING THE 
ORCHESTRA 
1 reel 


What is sound — how does it get 
to you — what happens in your ear? 


* 


EXPLORING THE 
INSTRUMENTS 


How each instrument produces its 
individual sound — range of tones 
of various instruments. 


* 


LOOKING AT 
SOUNDS 


The audio spectrometer shows the 
pattern of sound of each instrument 
— the fundamentals and harmonics 
of each. 


* 


A British Information Services re- 
lease, these three pictures, running 
approximately 12 minutes each, 
are an important contribution to the 
musical education of all young 
people. They offer basic under- 
standing of the physics of sound as 
related to the instruments of the 
symphony orchestra — with all the 
fundamentals illustrated and inter- 
preted by the London Symphony 
Orchestra under the direction of 
Muir Mathieson. 


For further information on these 
films, write to: 


McGraw-Hill Book Co. 


Text-Film Department 


330 W. 42 STREET 
New York 18 
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Short Subject Catalogue 
No. 15 


In addition to the above, also listed 
in this catalogue are selected films 
on: Religion — Classroom — Industry 
— Entertainment. 


Films on Great Britain and the British 
Commonwealth of Nations 


as well as 


OVER 500 FILMS COVERING EVERY CONTINENT 


are offered in our 


Slides — Filmstrips — All Audio-Visual Equipment 


Feature and Serial Catalogue 


This catalogue lists Entertainment 
films of feature length up to 1% 
hours. A Large Selection of Subjects: 
Suitable for Schools, Churches, and 
Family Audiences. 


For Sale or Rent — Wrte for Details Today! — Specify Your Needs 


112 W. 48th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
Dept. FN651 


FILMS ABOUT LABOR 


(Continued from page 18) 


NEEDLE WORK 


INALLY, British films from non-BIS 

sources bear mentioning. Among these 
is THROUGH THE NEEDLE’s Eye, a 20-min- 
ute history of the British Tailor and 
Garment Workers’ Union, available in this 
country from the Education Department 
of the ILGWU, New York City. This film 
gives much evidence of the many similari- 
ties between union problems in the gar- 
ment trades of Britain and the U.S. It is 
further interesting by reason of being 
based in part on the life of Ann Lockland, 
who rose from a shop to become the only 
woman president of a national union that, 
in Britain, enrolls both men and women. 


LABOR FEATURE 


WE are also indebted to Britain for 
what is probably the only feature- 
length portrait of a labor politician. Pro- 
duced for the theatres by the makers of 


HAMLET and SEVEN Days To Noon, this 
fictionized account of the life and times 


-of Ramsay MacDonald, titled Fame Is 


THE Spur, and starring Michael Redgrave, 
offers a rich panorama of industrial Eng- 
land from the strife of the 1860's to 


MacDonald’s first National Government. 
Skilfully produced and cast, and with its 
major themes of strikes, politics, woman’s 
suffrage and unionism, FAME Is THE SpuR 
is the kind of film all too seldom seen, 
though it does not perhaps tell the story 
of the rise of a poor Manchester boy to 
the positions of Cabinet Minister and 
Peer with the same degree of insight into 
character as did Howard Spring’s best- 
selling novel, on which it is based. Un- 
fortunately, the rise of “labor’s cham- 
pion” is accompanied by an ever-inereas- 
ing readiness to trade principles for 
power, sometimes insufficiently motivated 
on the sereen. Yet let no one think that 
this film can be used to discredit the pres- 
ent British Labor Government, as The 
Daily Worker and other American com- 
munist sources would like to have it. The 
film’s message is, rather, an indictment of 
the love of power that corrupts without 
regard to party label. The evidence is, 
that nowhere does power corrupt more 
thoroughly than where it is held abso- 
lutely, as in Russia. Sir Stafford Cripps 
gave the Communists the lie when he said 
about FAME Is THE Spur: “Every man 
who sees this film will want to go away 
and re-examine himself.” 


FILM NEWS 


1 reel 
NU-ABTAUMS. Inc 
4 
3 


Austin “compact-design” 


J 
e 
uses every inch of space 
inside the car for passen- 
ger comfort — there’s no 


= waste overhang. The re- 
sult: easy.to handle—easy 
to park—and runningcosts 
make a penny-pincher 
happy! 
AUSTIN MEANS 


OF ENGLAND 
REAL ECONOMY. 


* Highest Trade-in Value 

Lowest Monthly 
Payments 

* Lowest Initial Cost 

Lowest Upkeep 


«x Lowest Gas Consumption 
(33.34 m.p.g.—AAA test run) 


") OF ANY QUALITY CAR 


Complete parts in- 

ventory for every 

car sold...over 700 

dealers inthe 

United States and 
anada. 


C. 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY, LTD. (England), 
250 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


STERLING FILMS Announces 


the exclusive world-wide distribution of all 


HAWLEY-LORD 


IJ; lens 


By arrangement with Hawley Lord, Incorporated, STERLING FILMS will 
exclusively distribute all of these superb Outdoor Adventure Subjects, 


both in Black and White, and Kodachrome. 
A new complete list of more than 200 

STERLING subjects, plus information on how 

to receive advance screening prints without 

obligation, may be obtained by writing to: 

° Manager, Educational Division 


MISS BERNICE COE 
316 W. 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


STERLING FILMS, INC. 
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JULIEN 
BRYAN 


IN PERSON WITH TWO SUPERB NEW COLOR FILM-LECTURES 
TO HIGHLIGHT YOUR COMING SEASON 


“BRITAIN 1951" 


An exciting, first-hand report on a great democracy in transition, told 
entirely in terms of the people themselves—who they are, what they are like, 
how they live and work and play. From a Scottish coal miner to a Sadlers 
Wells ballerina, from a factory foreman to an Oxford rugby star, from a 
Lancashire industrialist to a Henley farmer—Julien Bryan “brings you 
Britain's thoughts, Britain’s social experiments, Britain’s heartaches, in 
documentary film technique.”— PROGRAM MAGAZINE 


full color 1% hours 


“TITO'S YUGOSLAVIA" 


Exclusive first color movies of Tito and his staff are only 
part of this unique camera report on the nation that dared 
defy the Kremlin. Slovenian factory worker's family— 
Roman Catholic and Moslem Mosque services—Moslem 
family life—United Nations (UNICEF) feeding program in 

schools—Macedonian folk dances, etc. 
full color 1% hours 


ARRANGE BOOKINGS NOW PRIZE-WINNING FILMS ON 
for Community and University Forums, 


Teachers Institute and Film Council Meetings WORLD UNDERSTANDING 


and Visual Education Seminars. 


JAPANESE SAMPAN 


Write or Phone: Julien Bryan, FAMILY FAMILY 
International Film Foundation, 
BOUNDARY PICTURE IN 


LINES YOUR MIND 


JULIEN BRYAN — INTERNATIONAL 
FILM FOUNDATION PRODUCTIONS 
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